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THE RELIGION OF THE INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND. . 
By Rev. M. EE tts. 


The practical part of their religion is a compound of shaman- 
ism and spiritism, called in the Chinook jargon, ta-mah-no-us, 
and the word expresses the idea-so completely that it has been 
somewhat adopted into English, for it expresses a combination 
of ideas for which we have no exact English equivalent. It is 
derived from a word in the original Chinook language, it-a-mah- 
na-was, and has a wide signification, and in general means any- 
Ary thing supernatural—except the Supreme Being and Satan—either 
among good or bad spirits: anything between man and the 
Supreme Being on the one hand, and man and the devil on the 
other, and hence both a good and a bad tamahnous are spoken 
of. The word is used as a noun, an adjective and averb. Asa 
noun a tamahnous is the spirit or supernatural being in the other 
world, and also the act of invoking the aid of the good ones, and . ‘ 
of driving away the bad ones, so that a great tamahnous is 
spoken of, meaning a great gathering of people who are perform- 
ing their incantations. As an adjective, it qualifies and defines 
certain persons and things, so that a tamahnous man is a person 
who, by his incantations, can influence the spirits—a medicine 
man; a tamahnous stick, stone, or painting is one in which the 

y spirit dwells, or is sometimes used in performing the incantations, 
As a verb, it signifies to conjure or influence the spirits. 
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OBJECTS OF REVERENCE, 


These consist of the Supreme Being, angelic spirits, Satan and 
demons, tamahnous sticks, idols and the sun. 

The Supreme Being.—It has puzzled me a little to perfectly 
satisfy myself that ‘these Indians had an idea of a Great Spirit 
previous to the coming of the whites: some such Being as the 

) Indians on the Atlantic coast are generally believed to have had 
an idea of, yet I am tolerably well satisfied that they had an idea 
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of some such being, though it was a dim one and not very prac- 
tical to them. In the next section will be given an account of 
what might properly be called an Incarnation, a great being 
called Dokibatl, whc came to the earth a long time after the 
original creation of the world. Some say that the world was 
created by a Supreme Being other than Dokibatl, while others 
think that it was that personage himself before he became incar- 
nate. If the ideas of the first class were held before the coming 
of the whites, then they had a dim idea of a Great Spirit. I am 
also told that they have an idea of a Great Being who created 
the sun, long before they knew of Dokibatl, but that they never 
speak his name. Judge Swan, in his “Indians of Cape Flattery,” 
says that the Makah Indians have an idea of such a being, but 
likewise never speak his name. 


Dokibatl—Whether or not the Indians received their ideas of 
a Great Spirit from the whites may be a little uncertain; but one 
thing is certain, and that is that they did not get their ideas of 
this personage from that source. They are as full of their tra- 
ditions about him as they are of the practice of their tamahnous 
—two things which stand out plainly in their religion. He is 
called Do-ki-katl, or Do-ki-badl, by the Skokomish Indians, 
Do-kwi-butl by the Nisquallies and Skagits, and Nu-ki-matl by 
the Clallams; the difference by the latter tribe being accounted 
for by the fact that their language is much more nasal than that 
of the other tribes; the same difference being seen in other 
words common to the several tribes. The Clallams say it was 
a woman, and not a man, as some others say. 

The origin of the personage seems somewhat confused. One 
of the Clallams, a tribe which worshipped the sun and believed 
it to be the Supreme Ruler of the universe, says that this Being 
was the Sun incarnate; while the Skokomish Indians say that 
he was the original creator of the sun, moon, man, woman, birds, 
beasts and all things. I have never been able to learn that the 
latter tribe worshipped the sun. He seems to have held the 
same rank with the I-ka-nam of the Chinooks, A-mo-te-ken of 
the Flatheads, and Ti-me-hu of the Spokans. 

According to one Indian, he made the moon and sun, the 
moon first and m the night, intending itto be the sun. In the 
morning it rose, but it shone too hot, and caused the water to 
boil and so killed the fish. It also killed many animals on the 
land, and did much damage generally. Hence he made the 
sun, as it is now, to rule the day, and condemned the moon to 

‘shine at night. 

One Indian told me that after he had created all the animals, 
that then he made a man out of the ground, and a woman out 
of his rib, and gave them a good land, telling them they might 
eat of all the fruit, except one kind of berries. But the woman, 

tempted by Skwai-il, the king of evil, ate of those berries. When 
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Dokibatl came, he said, ‘“‘ Have you been eating of those berries?” 
She said, “ No.” He replied, “ Yes, I know you have.” On 
account of this they think that her children became Indians, 
ignorant, foolish and dark-skinned. But the man did not eat 
of the berries, and to his children were given letters, the knowl- 
edge of books, and a white skin. A part of this story is so 
nearly like that of the Bible as to make me question whether it 
is purely native, or whether it is not at least partially derived 
from the teachings of the whites. My informant, a Twana, said, 
however, that he knew the Bible history, and that theirs was 
somewhat similar, and he told it to me in connection with a 
number of purely native stories. However, he is not the most 
truthful Indian on this reservation. The Clallams also have a 
tradition that the first man was made from the earth. 


But, while their ideas of his first work are somewhat confused, 
their belief of his second coming is quite clear, and nearly all 
of these tribes agree as to what he did. He changed things 
very decidedly; hence his name, which means “Changer”. At 
that time some of the Indians hardly knew where he came from, 
but they think he came from the south or southwest, where the 
sky comes down to meet the world, and he was last heard of to 
the north, in British Columbia. 


A leng time after the creation, say the Indians, the world be- 
came bad and the people became bad and foolish, whereupon 
Dokibatl determined to come here and rectify affairs—to punish 
the world and to change the foolish into something else. Ac- 
cording to some he first made the animals as men, but they were 
foolish. If a person stubbed his toe and fell down, he died; if 
he was very hungry, he died; the humming-bird tried to fight 
the rain; none had any houses. At one time they all had a pot- 
latch. The skate was an old man, and stood in the door, where- | 
upon the rest knocked him down and trod upon him, until his 
fat spread out all around, when they, foolish beings, ate it, and 
greased themselves with it, until nothing remained. On account 
of this and similar acts, Dokibat] changed a large number of 
these persons into animals, as ducks, fish, sharks, skate-fish and 
other animals. Five persons were changed into the north wind. 
He also taught those who were left a number of useful arts, as 
the making of houses, the catching of fish, and the like. 

According to the Skokomish Indians, one man, knowing that 
he was coming, sat down with his bone knife and began to whet 
it, saying, “I will kill him when he shall come.” Soon he came,. 
but was so much like common men that the man did not know 
him. Dokibatl said, ‘“ What are you doing?” “ Nothing special,” 
was the reply. Again the same question was asked, with the 
same reply. Then Dokibatl said: “I know what you have said; 
you want to kill me. Let me take your knife.” It was given 
to him, and he thrust it into the man’s ankle, behind, which 
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made the man jump, and he continued to jump, was changed 
into another form, jumping on all fours, and this is the origin of 
the deer, As he plunged the knife in the ankle to the handle 
he left it there, where it still remains, having become the fetlock. 
Another man was acting similarly with his knife when Dokibatl 
took it and thrust it into him, and he became a beaver, the knife 
becoming its tail. Another man was pounding against a cedar 
tree with his head, trying to break it dawn, so fvolish was he. 
Dokibatl asked him what he was doing; he told him, whereupon 
the Changer told him that he had better go away. He did so, 
and as he ran, wings, a strong head and long bill came to him, 
so that he could bore holes in trees, and this is the origin of the 
woodpecker. He found another man out in the rain, not know- 
ing enough to get under shelter, and trying to keep off the rain 
by swinging his arms and hands around. He was changed into the 
humming bird, and the arms are still swinging. Another man 
was performing his incantations or tamahnous, with his hair tied 
up ina knot on his head. He was changed into a bluejay, the 
knot still remaining. A boy knew that Dokibatl was coming, 
and was afraid that he might be changed, though he did not 
wish to be; so he ran away, carrying with him a water box or 
Indian pail with water in it. As he was rnnning, some wings 
came to him to help him get away fast; he began to fly and be- 
came a turtle-dove. The shaking of the water made a noise 
something like that when pu-pu-pu is said very fast, and this 
became the noise of the bird as it begins to fly. When it first 
found itself changing it began to cry “ hum-o, hum-o,” a noise 
which was changed into its present mourning sound. This word 
is the name of the bird in the Skokomish language. Other men 
had painted themselves in various ways, and when they were 
changed, their colors partially remained, and this was the origin 
of the colors of the birds. 


Near the mouth of the Skokomish River he found some men 
fighting, and he changed them into stones, which now lie there 
on the beach, a very large one having been an officer in the 
battle. As he walked across the land near the mouth of the 
Skokomish River he. slipped, whereupon he cursed it, and it be- 
came the marsh now there. As he walked down Hood’s Canal, 
on the west side, he found two canoes turned over, their owners 
being away fishing. These he changed into two long stones, 
now lying there. In crossing a small stream he again slipped, 
and hence cursed it, on account of which no fish go up that 
stream. A short distance south of the mouth of the Lillewaup 
River are two places in the rock, about two feet long, which look 
somewhat like large foot-tracks deeply made in the stone. These 
the Indians believe to be the foot-tracks of Dokibatl. They are 
between high and low tide, and were evidently washed out by 
the water. Two rocks lie on the beach south of Lillewaup 
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which were the canoes of some persons who were out fishing. 
When Dokibatl came along, for some reason, he changed them 
into the two stones. On the opposite, or east, side of the Canal, 
two or three miles north of Dewttee, are two rocks which are 
about a hundred yards apart. These were a man and wife who 
had been quarreling and had separated, and were that far apart 
when Dokibatl came, whereupon he changed them into these 
stones, On the opposite side of the Canal, about three miles 
below the mouth of the Dewttee, is a large stone of very hard 
conglomerate, about thirteen feet high and five or six in diam- 
eter, tolerably regular in its rounded shape, This wasa woman 
previous to the coming of the Changer, Its Indian name is 
A-tak-tcim, and it is a part of a landslide from the adjoining 
bank. At Squaxon he found one man crying. He was changed 
into a stone; the tears on his face being lines, which are said to 
be still visible on it. 


He found some Indians in the water trying to catch fish in a 
very rude way. Heaskedthem whatthey wished. They replied 
that they wished to catch fish. Then he taught them how to 
make a fish-trap or weir across the river, such as they now use. 
He asked them what kind of fish they wanted, and, when a 
silver salmon came, asked if that was the kind. An affirmative 
answer having been given, he said, “Do not kill it, but wait 
until it has deposited its eggs, so that there may be a large 
number of them.” They did so. Then a salmon trout came, 
and a similar conversation took place about it. 

About five miles below Skokomish, on the east side of the 
Canal, is a bank of red earth, which the Indians used for red 
paint before the coming of the whites. This was formerly the 
Klikitat Indians, while the bank on the opposite side of the 
Canal was the Skokomish Indians. They engaged in a great 
game of gambling, in which the Klikitats won. Dokibatl 
changed them into land, and after that the present race of Sko- 
komish Indians obtained their paint there for painting themselves 
red when they gamble, so that they also may win, Between 
Seabeck and Port Gamble are three spits. These were formerly 
three brothers named Tsay-o-witl, but Dokibatl changed them 
into their present condition, He found the Indians gambling 
with their disks, and told them it was not good. He took their 
disks of wood and threw them into the water, but they came 
back to the Indians; he next threw them into the fire, but they 
came out; he threw them away as far as he could, but again they 
came back. Thus he threw them away five times, and every 
time they returned ; and so at last he allowed them to keep these 
for sport, as they had conquered him—the only thing which did, 
Some of these, however, were changed into a shell-fish, which 
ve circular, is a little larger than the disks, and has a star on its 
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Protection Island, below Port Townsend, was, some time pre- 
vious to his coming, a part of the mainland. It was a woman 
and the wife of the rest of the mainland, which was aman. For 
some reason he became vexed at her and kicked her away, and 
when Dokibatl came he changed them both into land. The 
mountain back of Freshwater bay, nine miles west of Port 
Angelos, was a woman, the large rock at the west end of the 
bay was her daughter, and Mount Baker washer husband. The 
woman was bad and abused her husband shamefully. He bore 
it for a long time, but at last took all of his things into a canoe 
and went across to British Columbia. When Dokibatl came he 
changed them into what they now are. The Nootka Indians 
have a tradition of a similar being who came from Puget Sound. 

Thus he went to all lands, gave to each tribe their language, 
and to’some tribes special kinds of food—to some fish, to some 
crows, and to one tribe beyond the Klikitats, snakes. So say 
the Skokomish Indians, and that distant tribe is so far away that 
it can not be disproven. Whether this is a dim tradition of the 
coming of Christ or not I have never been able to satisfy myself. 
I only record it as I have learned it from the Indians. But it is 
certain that when they first learned of the coming of our Savior 
they connected the two together. For along time I never heard 
his true name, but was told that it was the Son of God, and ever 
since I have learned it they often call him Jesus. One Skoko- 
mish Indian says of Dokibatl that he came first to create, second 
to change or make the world new, and that, when it shall become 
‘old, he will come a third time to make it over again. It is very 
plain that the tradition about his second coming as a Changer 
was not received from the whites; but about his third coming, 
and perhaps about his first, I have not been so positive. Still 
my informant said about that, ‘We know your teaching, but 
this which I tell you is different; we received it from our an- 
cestors.” 

The following is a tradition in regard to the same Being, here 
called the Great Spirit: 

A great many years ago—so many that man can not enumer- 
ate them—the tribes became so numerous that they ate up all 
the game and fish, and then they turned cannibals ; after a time 
they became worse than wild animals, so much so that the Great 
Spirit sent a great rain which flooded the whole country, and 
all living things were drowned, excepting one squaw and a dog, 
who both happened to be on the headwaters of the Nisqually 
River, and they, seeing the waters rising rapidly, fled to Mount 
Tacoma and remained upon its summit until the waters subsided. 
From the squaw and the dog sprang the present Nisqually 
Indians. With the destruction of all things on the earth was 
lost the use of all arms, tools and fire. The progeny of the 





*See Tacom1 Ledger for July, 1886. 
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squaw and dog walked upon all fours, and dug camas, fern and 
other roots with their hands. They lived in holes in the earth. 
They knew nothing about clothing and they suffered much from 
exposure in their naked condition. They nearly all became dis-- 
eased or deformed, and, to make matters worse, a large bear of 
enormous proportions came up from the south, and when he cast 
his eye upon an Indian, that Indian lost all power of locomotion 
and became an easy prey to the ravenous appetite of the beast. 
As the Indians had no arms and knew nothing about tamahnous 
they were entirely defenseless, and the bear was about to depop- 
ulate the country. The Great Spirit, seeing their deplorable 
condition and taking pity upon them, sent over the mountains 
from the east a great tamahnous man, or savior, whose counte- 
nance was as the sun and his voice as the thunder, and he was 
armed with bow, arrows anda spear. His first act was to assem- 
ble the people together and ask them why they annoyed their 
Great Father with so much weeping,.and. they answered that it 
was on account of the beast from which none couldescape. He 
then taught them of the existence of two great spirits—one of 
good and one of evil. He taught them to make white and 
black tamahnous, and likewise how to walk erect. He then re- 
turned to the mountains for one moon, to talk to the Great 
Father. On his return he again called the people together and 
held a big potlatch, giving the Indians what appeared to them at 
that time great curicsities. To the young men he gave bows 
and arrows, likewise spears, and taught them how to make and 
use them. To the old men he gave canoes, with the proper in- 
structions for their manufacture, likewise how to make fish-hooks 
and how to use them. To the old women he gave camas sticks, 
baskets made of cedar bark and seaweed, and showed them -how 
to make them, and explained their use and purpose ; likewise 
how to make fire and its use, taught them how to cook, and 
how to carry burdens by the use of a strap across the head ; in 
fact, taught them all kinds of work that were calculated to make 
woman useful to her lord and master—man. The young women 
he taught to sing and to adorn their persons with paint and to 
wear a girdle, made of the inner bark of cedar, reaching from 
the waist to the knee. He taught them that woman should have 
but one man, and that it was her duty and interest to encourage 
her man to purchase all the wives his circumstances would per- 
mit. 

The tamahnous man, having instructed the people in every- 
thing that was useful and tending to their comfort, became full 
ot strong tamahnous. His next task was the destruction of the 
great beast. He took seven arrows from his quiver, and being 
assisted by the men of the tribe, made for one whole sun tamah- 
nous over the sacred arrows and they became fully charged. He 
took one of the arrows and pushed it into the ground in the 
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center of the Nisqually plains. He then walked half a day 
toward the haunts of the bear, where he again placed another 
arrow. So he proceeded to do for each half day’s travel nearer 
the beast, until he had placed, erect and in a straight line, six 
arrows, Then, with his seventh arrow in his hand, the tamahnous 
man approached the bear, who cast upon him the evil eye, but 
his tamahnous was so strong that it had no effect. He then 
shot the remaining arrow into the beast, and turning swiftly ran 
for the arrow last placed in the ground. The beast followed. 
When the tamahnous man came to the arrow, he seized it and 
shot it into the animal. So he did with each of the other arrows, 
until he arrived at the last arrow, which he, with his greatest 
strength, shot through the heart of the beast, and thus killed it. 
The tamahnous man, by his cunning, had thus led the beast to 
the center of the Nisqually plains to die. Its death caused great 
rejoicing, and then there was a gathering of the whole tribe. 
After the skin was taken off the beast’s carcass, it was divided 
equally between the different branches of the tribe. And so 
large was the beast that the skin of one ear, which had been given 
to the Tumwater branch of the tribe, was taken to Mound 
prairie to dry, and it covered the whole plain. 

The next thing done by the great tamahnous man was to erect 
a large and strong building, with but one opening or door in the 
same. He then gathered all the disease, deformity and crime, 
and placed it in the house and secured the door. Then he ap- 
pointed a certain family to take charge of the house, and said 
family and its descendants were ever to remain in charge of it, 
He gave strict orders that the doors were never to be opened 
under any circumstances whatever. What the house contained 
was only revealed to the head of the family, and thus it became 
to the remainder of the tribe a great mystery. In time this par- 
ticular family became reduced in numbers, leaving but one old 
man with his wife and daughter. One day the old man, forget- 
ting his duty and dignity, went from the house to assist his wife 
to perform some labor, thus leaving the daughter alone. Her 
curiosity had long been aroused as to the contents of the closed 
room, and this was an opportunity not to be neglected to satisfy 
that curiosity. She undid the fastenings to the door and pushed 
it back but a short distance. But that was sufficient, The in- 
mates got the advantage and all rushed out, and so the world 
was filled with disease, deformity, crime and woe. Thus is made 
manifest what woman’s curiosity has brought upon mankind. So 
offended became the Great Father at the crime of this woman 
that he created the Seatco or Mountain Indian, who sleeps by 
day, and whose homes are in the holes in the rocks in the distant 
mountains, They have wings, and in- the night are constantly 
flying about so as to seize or secure any woman who may be 
found out of her home at night or away from her home with 
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strange men. And when the Seatco discovers a couple of this 
kind, he eats the man and carries the woman to the mountains, 
and makes her either a wife or slave. 


Guardian Spirits —These theybelieve to be constantly around. 
"very man, and nearly every woman, was thought to have one, 
which was called his or her tamahnous. Such a spirit was 
supposed to guard the man or woman, who often communed 
with it in the dark, or when alone in the woods, and by various 
incantations invoked its aid in time of need. These spirits were 
the most useful deities which they had, and the practice of in- 
voking their aid was the most practical part of their religion. 

One Indian, to whom I was once speaking on the sinfulness of 
worshipping more than one Deity, as they did with their multi- . 
tude of spirits, replied that they did not worship their tamahnous 
spirits instead of God, but only asked them to intercede before 
the Deity for the people. This idea may be original with them, 
but it is not improbable that it was derived from the Roman 
Catholic faith in guardian angels, taught them by the priests who 
visited them many years ago. 


The Evil Spirit ana Demons —They firmly believe in the pres- 
ence and power of malignant spirits, and much of their tamah- 
nous is to conjure them, and sometimes to gain their favor and 
aid. Their main idea of sickness is founded on this belief, that 
it is caused by these evil spirits, and so the practice of their 
medicine men is to counteract them. ~ The chief of these demons, 
according to the Twanas, is Skwai-il, who resides somewhere 
below, but in another place from where the disembodied spirits 
dwell. Often a parent tells his child, “ You must not steal or do 
wrong, if you do Skwai-il will see-you, and take you to his 
dwelling-place.” 


The Sun—An old Clallam man has informed me that before 
the coming of the whites they knew nothing about God, but 
worshipped the sun as their Deity,and that they prayed to it 
daily, saying, “Sun, take care of me,” and offered it food at noon. 
Another Clallam said that formerly they knew nothing of God, 
but believed the sky and sun to be supreme, and that it was a 
common saying of the old ones to say to their children, “ You 
must not do wrong, or the sky will see you.” Such ideas come 
to the surface very little in their intercourse with the whites, yet 
I think that my informants spoke the truth, as according to 
Swan’s Makah Indians of Cape Flattery, who join the Clallams 
on the west, they. talked every morning to the Great Chief, or 
his representative, the sun, whose name is Kle-se-a-kark-t]; while 
Dr. Gibbs adds that while among the Selish or Flathead tribes 
of the sound he has not been able to detect any direct worship 
of the sun, yet that he forms one of their mythological charac- 
ters, and is represented as one of the younger brothers of the 
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moon. According to Father Mengarini he is the principal object of 
worship among the Flatheads of the Rocky Mountains, or Selish 
proper, as well as by the Blackfeet. Among both tribes he was 
supposed to be the creation of a Superior Being.* 


Other Inanimate Objects —The Indians also believe that these 
spirits, both good and bad, may dwell at times in certain sticks, 
stones, pictures and the like; hence these articles become objects 
of reverence or fear. Generally great regard is had for these 
articles at all times, for although the spirit is supposed to dwell 
in them only a small portion of the time, yet after it has been 
dedicated to the spirit, and once occupied by it, that spirit is 
supposed always to watch over it, and to be angry with any one 
who treats it disrespectfully, Some of them are posts which 
support the sides of the houses in which, people dwell, though 
usually, when such is the case, these houses have been used as 
potlatch houses. Generally these are of cedar, from four to six 
inches thick, from one and a half to two and a half feet wide, 
and from eight to ten feet long. Others are used to support the 
center of the house, reaching from the ground to the ridge-pole. 
I once saw two of these in the ruins of an old potlatch house at 
Port Angelos. They were from twenty-one to twenty-four inches 
wide and about eighteen feet long. The side posts which then 
remained were similar in size to those at Sequim, but were not 
painted; they were simply carved, without much artistic effect. 
Another side post was said to have had the figure of a man 
carved on it the full length of the post, but it had been cut down, 
and when I was there only a part of the feet remained. Others 
are sometimes placed on the cross beams, and reach from it to 
the ridge-pole, which they support. The last potlatch house on 
the Skokomish reservation had a number of these, each belong- 
ing to different individuals, some of which had no paint on them, 
some were painted a little, but very plainly, and some were 
painted quite artistically with figures of a bear,a man, and a 
man’s face and heart. The unveiling of one of these was at- 
tended with quite a ceremony, after the potlatch had been in 
session for several days. But unfortunately I was not present to 
see it done. The rest were not veiled. 

While the people were quite superstitious about allowing any 
one to desecrate these, yet they were quite careless about pro- 
tecting them. Several years after they were made and placed in 
position, a heavy snow crushed the house, and these posts were 
mingled promiscuously in the ruins; but while some of their 
owners removed theirs to their dwellings, others did not take 
care of theirs, but allowed them to be knocked around until 
some of them were knocked into the waters of the sound and 
floated away. They acted seemingly on the principle that while 





*See also the Chapter on Legends of the Sun. 
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it was wrong for a person to abuse them, yet the spirits must 
take care of them or they would not be cared for. After some 
years, hewever, the Indians lost their superstitious fear of them. 
and I was allowed to get a few of the poorer ones which remained, 
though by that time the paint had all been washed off. 


The cross-beams on which they rest are also supposed to be 
sacred, and if any one knocks one of them down, so that it falls 
upon the ground, it is said to make the spirit which dwells therein 
so angry that he may send sickness upon the whole tribe, 

I once obtained a side post in the following manner: Wishing 
to secure something of the kind, after I had been here a short 
time, I asked one Indian, who was quite intelligent and nearly 
free from superstition, if I would be likely to find anything of 
interest at the old potlatch house, which is a short distance from 
the Skokomish reservation. He said that perhaps I might. 
Hence, I went there and found that all the boards had been re- 
moved, as well as some of the posts and cross-beams, and there- 
fore I supposed that all that was valuable had been removed, and 
that the Indians did not care for what was left. Some of the 
posts were slightly painted, but in no interesting way. There 
was, however, one post which had the figure of a large heart 
carved on it, and this post I cut down and brought home. Stop- 
ping on the way to see a young Indian, ] told him what I had 
done, for I began to fear that perhaps the post might belong to 
some one who valued it; but he did not seem to think that I 
had done anything amiss. But soon after, on rowing up to a 
logging camp, an old man, seeing the post in my boat, first ad- 
dressed me with the words, “ The devil has got you now.” He 
told me the name of the owner, who_was then some thirty miles 
away, (I had heard that this man owned a tamahnous post in 
that house, but was incorrectly informed that he had removed 
it.) I explained all the circumstances under which I had ob- 
tained the post, and assured him that I did not intend to do 
anything wrong, of which he seemed to be satisfied. I offered 
to leave it with this man until the return of the owner, to whom 
he was related, but he would not receive it, as he was afraid to 
have it about his house, for fear that the tamahnous of the stick 
would be angry with him for harboring the stolen property. I 
was told before I reached home that when the large cross-beam 
which rested on it fell to the ground, that the tamahnous was 
angry. I brought it home, where I have kept it for the past ten 
years. 

When the owner came home I talked with him about the post, 
and offered to return it, but he said “no;” I offered to pay him for 
it or for the damage done, but in good nature he refused to take 
anything, saying that if I had gone to him before getting it, and 
he had sold it to me, the Indians would have thought him very 
bad, but as it was now cut off above the ground it could not be 
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put together again. and as the deed was done, it could not be 
remedied. I, however, gave him a fifty pound sack of flour and 
some sugar, and he has been very friendly to me ever since. 
About two years afterwards, there was considerable sickness 
among the Indians, and some deaths among the children, and 
one Indian hinted to me that I had caused the sickness, by mak- 
ing that spirit angry. I still keep it. Occasionally the Indians 
speak about it, but their ideas on this subject have changed 
greatly within the last four years, and they have, apparently, 
long since ceased to have any anxiety about it.. A year or two 
ago, as I was moving it, an Indian came along and offered to 
help me. I asked him if he was not afraid of it. He said no and 
picked up one end and carried it to where I wished to place it. 

A rather curious tamahnous representation I saw at a potlatch 
at Squakson in 1880. It was made from a board, carved into 
the shape of a heart, about twenty-four inches wide by fifty-six 
long ; a part of it was painted blue, a part red and the rest white. 
It had a handle of glass—from some pitcher—fastened to it. It 
was nailed to one of the side posts of the house, and was the 
only tamahnous figure of any kind at the potlatch. It was said 
by the Indians to really be what gave all the money and other 
things. 

Occasionally these tamahnous representations are on the door 
of the owner’s house; sometimes at the head of his bed, and 
sometimes on his powder-charge or other articles. The idea 
seems to be that the tamahnous will guard his house, protect 
him while asleep, and help him while hunting. 


Water.—Formerly it was believed that the Clallams of Elkwa 
possessed a mysterious power over all other Indians; that if they 
wished to call a person who was a long distance away—twenty, 
thirty or fifty miles—they simply, talking low, called him and he 
came; that if they talked thus about a person his heart was in 
a complete whirl; and that if they talked ill, and wished to do 
evil to any one thus distant, his eyes were made to whirl, and 
the evil came to pass. The cause assigned for this was that far 
up in the mountains, at the head of the Elkwa River, are basins 
in the rocks; that one of these is full of a black water, and that 
it is always full, whether the season be wet or dry; and that the 
Elkwa Indians went up at times and washed their hands and 
arms in the water, which is thought to be tamahnous, and it gave 
them this power. 

Idols—The sticks, postsand the like just described are made by 
the Indians, and consecrated to their tamahnous, hence contain 
the principle of idolatry; but still the sticks were of such a shape 
that they could not properly be called idols. I had been here 
four years before I saw what could be called by this name, and 
have never seen but this one. As I visited them at one of their 
religious gatherings, in 1878, 1 saw it. It was about four feet 
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long, roughly. carved, with the face and body of a man, but with 
no legs or feet, the lower part being set into the ground, and 
around this they performed their incantations. The eyes were 
silver quarter dollars nailed to it, and at the time it had no clothes 
on, except a neck-tie of red cloth, white cloth and beaten cedar 
bark. It is said to have been made by the father of a very old 
man, and is kept secreted in the woods when not wanted. I saw 
it several times after they were done with their performance, and 
the Indians willingly allowed me to make a drawing of it, It 
has since been carried oft to the woods again. 

The Indians say that, although it was made by the father of 
this old man, yet, that it is hundreds of years old: such imper- 
fect ideas have they of chronology; and that the reason it does 
not decay is that the tamahnous preserves (it is of cedar and con- 
sequently would not decay). They report that at one time it 
was left near a tree, but that when they went to it again it was 
removed a little distance away, and they profess to believe that 
it had walked there, because of the power which its tamahnous 
gave it. Its forehead at its base is in relief three-fourths of an 
inch; its nose, five-eighths, and its chin, three-fourths.* 

The Indians also say that long ago they had another image 
similar to the above, which the owner kept hid in the woods, but 
that a great freshet came and flooded the ground where it was. 
The owner’s tamahnous, they say, told him about this, and also 
told him that the idol had climbed a tree to get away from the 
water. He accordingly sent a man to get it, and told him not to 
look on the ground where the idol had been left, but to look up 
in a certain tree for it. When he reached the place, sure enough, 
it was hanging in the tree, and singing with a great buzzing 
noise, and by means of this noise the person hunting for it found 
exactly where it was. 

I have been told that the Twanas and the Clallams of Port 
Discovery have large idols, ten or twelve feet long, hid in the 
woods, which were worshipped long ago, but are now nearly de- 
cayed. A schoolboy drew for me pictures of two other such 
images, which had the face and body ofa man, one having arms 
and the other without them, but neither of them having feet or 
legs. The boy added: “All kinds of images are made when 
they are tamahnousing. The man is not to serve the tamahnous, 
but the tamahnous the man,asI am told.” Mr. M. Huntoon, 
formetly of Elkwa, has informed me that on his farm he once found 
a small wooden idol, but that not valuing it, he lost it. It may 
have been an idol, and yet it may have been a carved work of 
art. I have seen such among the Clallams, which were imported 
from the Makahs as playthings. Mr. J. Y. Collins, of Whatcom, 
near the Lummi reservation, writes me that he has a stone image 





* *For a description of the ceremony in connection with it, see Chapter on Tamah- 
nous for Lost Souls. 
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about five and a half inches long, which has a human face, a 
bird’s body, and a small mortar in its back that will hold about 
two thirds as much as an egg. 

The Indians have the following tradition: A long time ago a 
man made an image of a man, into which his guardian spirit en- 
tered, and over which it had considerable power; even to make 
it dance. Two young men, however, did not believe this, and 
made sport of it. At one time, when many people were assem- 
bled in the house where it was, these young men were told that 
if they did not believe it could dance they might take hold of it 
and hold it still. But when they did so it began to dance, and 
soon, instead of their holding it still, it made them dance with it, 
one holding to an arm on each side of it. Nor could they stop 
it, or even let go, but after dancing a time in the house, it took 
them outside and started towards the salt water. The people, 
afraid that something would happen, followed, trying to stop it, 
but could not do so. It danced to the water and into it, and 
made a plunge head foremost, when all three were changed into 
the fish called the Skate, which still lives in the water. 


IMPLEMENTS OF WORSHIP. 


These consist of hand-sticks, head-bands, drums, rattles and 
masks. 

Hand-sticks —In the tamahnous around the idol, which has 
just been described, hand-sticks were used. They were about 
four feet long, and from two thirds of an inch to an inch and a 
half in diameter, the wider ones, however, being somewhat flat- 
tened. Some of them were painted red; one had, in addition, a 
little blue paint, and some were not painted. A band of cedar 
bark was wound around each one not far from a foot from the 
upper end, in a place cut for it. They were sharpened at the 
lower end, and when not in actual use, were stuck in the ground 
around the image. One of them was carved in such a way that 
it seemed as if the first part, a foot long, entered, wedge-like, 
into the rest, and this was said to represent a shark’s tongue. 
These, unlike the idol, had been recently made, on purpose for 
the occasion, and each one was owned by a different individual, 
though I thought that the same one was used sometimes by 
others than the owner. When in use, they were held in the 
hand, being grasped about the middle; when not in use, their 
head-bands were hung on them. I once saw a similar one, 
broken, on the grave of a Clallam chief at Elkwa, but they are 
not often seen, as I think I did not see one until I had been here 
at least four years, nor have I seen any for the past few years. 
They keep them concealed, I believe in the woods. When I 
asked an old Indian, who was quite an adept at making various 
articles, and had gladly made many for me, to make one of 
these he declined, for, he said, if he should the Indians would 
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be angry with him. They were not intended for profane hands, 
though they readily granted me the privilege of making drawings 
of them. A carved stick of wood was found on the Skokomish 
reservation, which has been the subject of much discus- 
sion among the Indians. It is 8% inches long, and from 14% 
to two inches in diameter. It seems to have the carving of the 
head and tail of a fish. It is supposed by some to have been 
held in the hand while tamahnousing, while others think it was 
a part of the handle of a hand adze, the remainder having been 
split off. It is of yew wood, and was found while making a 
logging road, about eight feet from the face and the same distance 
from the top of the bank. 


Head-bands.—Dnring the same ceremony, and also sometimes 
in other modes of tamahnous, a head-band of beaten cedar-bark, 
not far from an inch in diameter, with one or more feathers in 
it, is placed onthe head, Eagle feathers are preferred for this 
purpose, but those of the hawk and of some other large birds 
are sometimes used. A somewhat similar band was made for 
me, which had the head and bill of a red-headed woodpecker in 
front, the wing-feathers of the same bird on the sides, and the 
tail behind. In various kinds of tamahnous these bancs are 
used. In the black tamahnous they are colored black, and the 
ends of the feathers are tipped with black, but in other kinds of 
tamahnous they remain the natural coler of the bark. 


Drums.— These, with the Twanas, have a square or rectangu- 
lar head, the sides of which are from a foot to two feet or more 
in length. They are made of deer-skin, stretched over a wooden 
frame. Each drum has only one head, and on the reverse side 
two leather thongs or straps are crossed at right angles for a 
handle. By this they are held with one hand, while the drum- 
stick is held in the other. They are only from three to six 
inches deep, and vary in tone, according to their size, as much 
as our snare and base drums. The Clallams use the same kind 
of drum, and also have another form, which is similar in all re- 
spects except that the head is round instead of rectangular, The 
heads, however, are very seldom painted. 

Rattles —These are of several different kinds. One variety is 
made of deer hoofs, strung and tied, often in quite large bunches. 
These are held in the hand, and also fastened to the waist, while 
dancing. I do not know that they are ever used in the tamah- 
nous for the sick or in the black tamahnous. I have also seen 
the copper shells of rifle cartridges mixed with the hoofs. The 
Indians believe that a spirit or tamahnous is connected with 
these. One woman, who became a Christian, said she did not 
know what to do with hers. She wanted to get rid of them, but 
did not know how to do so without making the tamahnous angry, 
for while she gave up the old religion, she still believed that the 
tamahnous had power, only that they were all evil spirits, with 
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whom the less she had to do the better. She said that she had 
kept them in her trunk, but the tamahnous often kept her head 
in a whirl and gave her bad dreams. If she should give them 
to her friends, who still believed in them, she was afraid that it 
would be an injury to them; if she should throw them away, 
she was afraid the tamahnous would be angry and injure her; 
and so she was in a quandary, She wanted me to take them, 
thinking I could manage them, and I did so. 

The Clallams also use rattles made of the scallop shells, which 
are found in their waters, but I have never seen them used by 
the Indians of the upper sound, although they could easily ob- 
tain them of the Clallams. A hole is made near the hinge of 
each shell, and a number of them are strung ona stick about 
the size of a lead pencil, which is bent in a circular form, and 
serves asa handle, These are shaken edgewise, so that the 
edge cuts through the air; if they should be shaken sidewise 
they are liable to be broken, as they would strike with more 
force against each other. And if they are broken, the person 
holding them will die soon thereafter, according to their belief. 


The black tamahnous rattle is hollow, somewhat in the shape 
of a bird, from nine inches to a foot or more long; is painted 
black, and is used in the black tamahnous ceremonies. In making 
one, two pieces of wood are carved or hollowed out nearly the 
shape of the bird’s body; a head and neck are carved on one 
piece; a handle is made in the place of the tail; shot or small 
stones are placed inside, and they are fastened together with 
strings, whick pass through holes in the sides, and with bark 
wrapped aronnd the handle. They are shaken in the hand with 
a circular movement. I have not seen one which was owned by 
a Twana, though formerly they hada few, but never had as many 
as the Clallams, according to their statement. Others of the 
same shape were also made, but painted with a different color. 
I have one with two heads, painted green, and one which is not 
painted. These were not used in the black tamahnous and are 
not considered as sacred as the black ones, Others constructed 
on the same principle—that is, hollow and with stones inside, 
but of very different shape—are occasionally imported from the 
Haidas and Clyoquot Indians of British Columbia, who are ex- 
pert carvers. These are painted in various colors, and though 
not black are used in the black tamahnous ceremonies. One 
such which I have seen was mainly the shape of a bird, but 
had on its back the carving of a bear eating aman’s hand. An- 
other was somewhat quadrilateral in shape, with a fan tail, and a 
handle on the side opposite the tail. It was painted on both 
sides quite elaborately, with the eyes and face of a thunder bird, 
and other figures. It has an orifice with teeth in it, which opens 
and shuts, so that the tail may be taken out at will. The Clallam 
name is il-skai, which means tail. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS AND THEIR WORKS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


In a former number of this journal we have spoken of the 
Mound-builders and their works, and have called them the monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley. Weare now to describe the Cliff- 
dwellers and their works, and shall call them the monuments of | 
the Great Plateau. They are not monuments so much as they 
are structures, and yet the one may be included in the other, and 
so we call them monuments. Before we begin the description — 
let us notice the contrast between the two classes of monuments. 
It seems very singular that races or peoples should have lived 
on the same continent, and within a few hundred miles of one 
another, who were so different in all respects, yet there were the 
Mound-builders and the Cliff-dwellers, with their works in the 
greatest contrast. Both people, to be sure, had the same wants, 
as they all needed subsistence, shelter and protection, and yet 
their manner of providing: for these seem to have been very | 
different, the differences being, perhaps, owing to the differences © 
of situation. Here were the Mound-builders’ works, in which 
the material is almost exclusively of earth, very few stones being 
found in their earth structures; while with the Cliff-dwellers * 
stone is the material used exclusively; very few earth mounds 
are found in the whole region. Among the mounds we find very 
few structures as such, the structures, such as they were, having 
been built of wood, which has perished and left only the earth- 
works and walls, the foundations which formerly supported the 
structures. In the cliffs the monuments are all structures, and 
structures without any artificial foundations, their only founda- 
tions being the hard rock which was on the summit of the 
mesas, or the flat rock which was furnished by the ledges. Among 
the mounds the objects of greatest interest are always buried 
beneath the surface, the relics and bones having always been 
covered with earth, and even the religious offerings were placed 
upon altars or fire-beds and a heap of earth raised above them. 
Among the cliff-dwellings, the relics and objects of art are gen- 
erally found in the houses, and very rarely in the earth. There 
were chambers which were used for storage. In these are occa- 
sionally the remains of food and other useful articles, but the 
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burial places are few and destitute of especial interest. Chambers 
are sometimes found among the mounds. They are chambers 
in which the dead were deposited. Among the Cliff-dwellers 
and Pueblos there are also underground chambers, but they were 
chambers which were occupied by the living, the people having 


‘dwelt in them or having used them for purposes of religious 


assembly. The situation of the two classes of structures is in 
contrast, There are, to be sure, a few of the earth-works which 
were situated on the summits of the hills, protected by steep 
precipices, but the majority are in the valleys or on the hills 
which overlook the valleys, where they can be easily approached 
and always seen. The cliff-dwellings are, however, built into 
the steep and inaccessible cliffs, some of them hidden away with 
all the secrecy that was possible. Many of the pueblos were 
also placed upon the summits of the mesas, where they could be 
reached only with the greatest difficulty. Convenience seems to 
have been subordinate to protection. The houses are places of 
refuge and defense and were used as places of resort by people 
who were subject to great danger, Among the Mound-builders 
villages are common, but they are villages which furnished access 
to land and water, agriculture having apparently been pursued 
by them and canoe navigation also practiced. Among the 
Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos there are numerous villages, but they 
are villages which were built for protection, forts never being 
found separate from the villages. There are, to be sure, a few 
isolated buildings or towers which might be called forts, but 
they are so small that they partake more of the nature of castles 
than of forts. 

The contrast is seen in the surroundings as well as in the 
monuments. The Mound-builders had their habitat in the valley 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries, & region which is distin- 
guished for its fertility, It isa region which has a great variety 
of produce and of scenery, and was capable of supporting a 
dense population. The Cliff-dwellers had their habitat on the 
great plateau, which is called the arid region of the continent, as 
it is extremely barren and desolate. The scenery is grand, but 
is somewhat unfavorable for subsistence, the mountains being 
almost forbidding in their grandeur, and many of the deep valleys 
or canons being nearly as desolate as the mountains, Such are 
the contrasts between the two classes. Let us then turn to the 
Cliff-dwellers and their works. 

I. Let us first consider their habitat. We have said it is in the 
midst of a great plateau. This plateau constitutes a continent 
by itself, an air continent. One definition of a continent is that 
it contains two ranges of mountains with a great valley between. 
This. continent has the Rocky Mountains upon one side, Sierra 
Nevadas upon the other, and the bed of the great lake, which 
haslong since been extinct, called Lake Lahontan, between them; 
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but it is a continent which has a limitless sea of air surrounding 
it, and is a great distance from any large body of water. It is 
called the arid region because the climate is very dry and the 
soil very barren, the rarity of the air producing more evapora- 
tion than the streams can counteract. In these respects the 
plateau differs greatly from the Mississippi Valley, or in fact 
from any other part of the continent. 


It is worthy of notice, however, that each grand division of 
the globe has an air continent similar to this. But in none of 
them has there been a development of human life such as ap- 
peared here, It is said that Thibet was the original home of the 
human race, yet very few prehistoric works have been discovered 
in Thibet. Central Africa contains peculiar peoples, but the 
works which are found in that region are comparatively modern. 
The great plain of Iran is supposed to have been the original home 
of the civilized races—from this isolated center the Aryan or 
Indo-European race migrated. Some have supposed that this 
plateau of the great west was the original home of the civilized 
races of America, though of this there is much uncertainty. 
The architecture of the region is certainly unique. There is 
nothing like it on the face of the earth. The structures which 
are found here are not only numerous, but there seems to have 
been a great similarity between them, and so we ascribe a unity 
te the people who built them, 


It certainly seems singular that a region like this should have 
been so thickly populated and be now filled with so interesting a 
class of ruins, though once so desolate. All authorities say that 
the ruins are situated in places where there must have been ex- 
tensive springs and perhaps perennial streams of water; but the 
springs are now entirely dry, and the valleys present no streams 
except as mountain floods occasionally pass through the deep 
canons. The most interesting part of this region, archzolog- 
ically considered, is that which lies to the west of the great 
mountain divide, 2 region in which the streams all flow toward 
the Pacific Ocean. These streams have become well known from 
the presence of many ruins upon their banks, as well as from 
the strange scenery which is represented. 

There is a great contrast between the eastern and western part 
of the mountains. On the eastern slope are found those many 
peaks which have become celebrated for their grandeur of scenery 
—Pike’s Peak, Mountain of the Holy Cross, Elk Mountains, 
Cathedral Rocks, etc. On the western side we come to the 
wonderful regions of the so-called parks, basins, mesas, table 
lands, deep canons, and great lake beds—a region which was 
both volcanic and sedementary in its geological system, its drain- 
age having passed through several changes before it reached the 


present condition. The deep canons are supposed to be the beds » 


of streams which are as old as the hills, the first drainage having 
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antedated the carboniferous period, but a second drainage pass- 
ing on to the tertiary period. Here is found the valley of the 
Colorado River, a river which flows from the very summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, but which traverses three great States in 
its course toward the southwest, and finally flows into the Gulf 
of California. Here also is the Great Salt Lake, a lake which're- 
ceives the drainage of three other States, but which has no out- 
let and is dependent upon evaporation for its present level. Here 
also is the series of great lakes—Pyramid Lake, Lake Tahoe— 
which have their outlet in the Humboldt River, and which form 
an interesting feature in the scenery of Nevada. The same 
region is drained to the north and west by the Snake River, a 
branch of the Columbia, and by the Yellowstone, one branch of 
which rises in the famous Yellowstone Park. The region of the 
Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers is altogether south of Yellowstone 
Park, but it extends from the mountains of Colorado on over 
New Mexico, Arizona, part of Utah, and ends on the borders of 
Mexico and California. This is a remarkable fact. The Col- 
orado River has a branch which enters it near its mouth—the 
Gila. On this river there are ruins which resemble the famous - 
pueblos of the Animas and the San Juan in Northern Mexico. 
Not very far from this same rivera race of Cliff-dwellers has 
recently been discovered which resembles the famous Cliff-dwell- 
ers of the same rivers. Throughout Arizona there are ancient . 
canals and ancient ruins which remind us of the irrigating con- © 
trivances and ancient villages found on the Pecos and in other . 
parts of New Mexico. Taken together, we should say that the 
discoveries, early and late, had fixed the habitat of this myste- | 
rious people in a very singular and mysterious region. 

Whether this fact will lead us to connect the history of the 
people with the ancient race which left their relics in the aurif- 
erous gravels of Table Mountain, or with the more modern and 
more civilized Mexican race, remains to be seen. Still the 
proximity of the habitat to both localities may prove that here 
is a connecting link. The very ancient people of California were 
certainly more advanced than the modern savage Arapahoes, 
Navajoes, etc., which roam over the same region. Yet is un- 
known what the descent of the ancient people was. 

As to the extent of the population the united testimony proves 
that it was very great. Maj. Powell, who has long been familiar 
with it and has often traversed the region, expresses his surprise 
at.seeing nothing for whole days but cliffs everywhere riddled 
with human habitations, which resembled the cells of a honey- 
comb more than anything else. Mr. W. H. Holmes, in speaking 
ot the Hovenweep (deserted valley), says: “ There is not a.living 
stream throughout this whole region. During the summer 
months the water occurs in but few places; the rainy season is 
in winter, the water being then found in the many basins scat- 
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*tered over the mesas. There is scarcely a square mile in the 
six thousand examined that does not furnish evidence of being 
the previous habitation of a race totally distinct from the no- 
madic savages who hold it now, and in many ways superior to 
them. It seems strange that a country so dry and apparently 
barren could have supported even a moderate population. It is 
consequently argued that the climate has become less moist since 
the ancient population.” He says, however, that “there are grass 
covered meadows and broad belts of alluvial bottom along the 
water courses, affording a considerable area of rich tillable land. 
The rainfall varies in different parts. In Colorado it is said to 
be less than a foot and a half. It has been conjectured that the 
destruction of the forests by the Cliff-dwellers themselves may 
account for the diminution of the rainfall and for the aridity of 
the region.” The scenery here is grand, but nevertheless very 
desolate. Its resources are deeply hidden, the distances are 
great and the region difficult to traverse. Here, separate from 
all others, and lonely in the isolation, there grew up a peculiar 
population which reached a high grade of civilization. It is 
the home of the semi-civilized race, while the Mississippi Valley 
was the home of the uncivilized. 


The great plateau presents an interesting class of prehistoric 
structures, as interesting as any found on the face of the globe. 
The age of these structures is unknown. The probability is 
that they were not all of the sameage. That some cf them are 
modern no one will deny, but that some of them were ancient 
we think is shown by the facts. One argument for their great 
antiquity is drawn from the change which has come over the 
climate. Otherwise there is a mystery about the sustenance of 
sO numerous a population. Mr. Holmes says one may travel for 
miles in the parched bed of a stream and not find a drop of 
water anywhere. In the greater part of the region there is so 
little moisture that the vegetation is very sparse, yet there is 
bountiful evidence that at one time it supported a numerous pop- 
ulation. Labyrinthine canons ramify the plateaux in every 
direction with an interminable series of deep and desolate gorges 
and wide barren valleys. 


II. We turn to the description of the different classes of 
structures which were found in the great plateau. Here we draw 
from an article which has recently been published in Zhe Forum 
from the pen of Maj. J. W. Powell: “The greatest table land 
ot the arid region is the Colorado plateau, lying to the south of 
the most stupendous gorge known on the face of the globe, the 
Grand canon. The summit of this plateau is crowned with many 
extinct volcanoes, and black and angry looking cinder cones are 
scattered in groups or stand in lines throughout the region. The 
general surface is from seven thousand to eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and is covered with pine forests, but 
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nestling in the sombre woods sunny valleys are found, and above 
the valleys rise the black cones of lava.” 

1. Here we find one class of ruins. Sometimestheamphithea- 
tre of a dead volcano is the site of an ancient pueblo. In the 
ragged cliffs ugly irregular caves are found, and these have been 
walled with fragments of cinder, so that above the cliffs are clus- 
tered curious chambers made by fires long extinct. In these 
ruins no strange arts are found, nor do they bear evidence of 
great antiquity. We know that a tribe now living in Cataract 
canon claims to have formerly occupied one of the crater vil- 
lages. There is a cone, but an hour’s ride from the foot of San 
Francisco mountain, which is composed of fine volcanic dust, 
scoria and large blocks of ejected matter. On this the ruins of 
a curious little pueblo were discovered. On the top there isa 
small plaza walled with cinder; about this plaza chambers have 
been built. Shafts were sunk from eight to ten feet in depth, 
two and a half feet to three and a half feet to cross section. The 
chambers are below the surface, .The ground is undermined, 
and an irregular room from eight to ten feet in diameter, and five 
or six feet in heighth is found. Around this central room two 
or three smaller rooms are dug out of the ashy rock. About 
one hundred such under ground dwellings have been discovered, 
in various conditions of ruin. . They have all been carefully ex- 
amined, and the stone knives, hammers, mortars, tools of bone 
and horn, fragments of baskets, pieces of coarse cloth, all prove 
that these people had arts quite like those of the Puebloes and 
Cliff-dwellers. Their pottery was the same; they raised corn, 
ensnared rabbits, hunted antelopes, deer and elks in the forests 
and plains, and all show that they had the wel-lknown culture of 
the general region. 


2. West of Santa Fe, in New Mexico, and beyond the Rio 
Grande there is an irregular group of mountains and high plateaux 
known as the Tewan Mountains. Here in some ancient times a 
succession of volcanoes burst out. Sometimes they poured forth 
molten lava, but oftener threw high into the air enormous quan- 
tities of cinder and ashes. These fell and buried the sheets of 
lava, and were themselves covered with molten rock. The 
rivers that head on these mountains and run down into the Rio 
Grande, have cut down through the alternating layers of lava and 
tufa many deep and winding picturesque canons, and here we 
have another class of dwellings, The tufa is sufficiently hard to 
stand in vertical cliffs,and yet so soft that it can be worked with 
great ease by the use of stone tools. There are many miles of 
these tufa cliffs, and into them thousands of chambers have been 
hollowed. Such a chamber is entered by a narrow -door-way 
three or four feet high. Within a chamber is found ten or twelve 
feet square, four to six feet in height, and more less irregular in 
form. About this two or more smaller chambers are found, t2 
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whole forming a suite of apartments. A few feet further along 
on the face of the cliffs another such suite may be found, some- 
times two or more suites connected by interior passages. The 
chambers are often irregularly situated, one above another, and 
the face of a cliff presents many such openings. Here and there 
are rude stairways hewn in the soft rock, by which the dwellings 
are reached with more or less difficulty. These are the “cavate” 
dwellings of the Tewan mountains. Though at first supposed to 
be very ancient, research proves that many of them are quite 
modern, having been occupied since the Spanish settlement by 
a people owing sheep, goats, asses and horses. The more an- 
cient give evidence of having been occupied by people having 
arts identical with other pueblo tribes. 

3. On the long narrow plateaux that stand between the deep 
canons running down into the Rio Grande there are many pueb- 
loes in ruins, which were made of blocks of the same tufa, which 
is easily worked with stone tools. The blocks vary from ten 
to twelve inches in length, are usually eight inches in breadth, 
and from four to six inches in thickness. They were laid in clay 
mortar. Each communal dwelling or pueblo was a cluster of 
small irregular rooms covered with poles, brush and earth. Va- 
rious Tewan tribes claim these as their original homes. 

4. In the southwest portions of the United States, conditions 
of aridity prevailed. The forests are few and found only on 
great altitudes, on mountains and plateaux where deep snow ap- 
pears, and frosts often blasts the vegetation in summer. Such 
forest-clad lands were not attractive homes, and the tribes lived 
in the plains and valleys below, while the highlands were the 
hunting grounds. The asid lands below were often naked of 
vegetation, but in the ledges and cliffs that stand athwart the 
lands and in the canon walls that enclose the streams were 
everywhere quarries of loose rock, lying in blocks ready for the 
builder’s hand. Hence, these people learned to build their - 
dwellings of stone. They had large communal houses, even 
larger than the structures of wood made by the Mound-builders. 
Many of these stone puebloes are still occupied. 


5. There are ruins scattered over a region embracing a little 
of California and Nevada, and far southward. These ruins are 
thousands and tens of thousands in number. Many of these 
were built thousands of years ago, but they were built by the 
ancestors of existing tribes, or their congeners, A careful study 
of these ruins for the last twenty years demonstrates that the 
pueblo culture began with rude structure of stone and brush, 
until at the time of the exploration of the country by the Span- 
iards, in 1540, it had reached its highest phase. The Zuni has 
been built since and it is the largest and best village ever estab- 
lished within the territory of the United States without the aid 
of ideas derived from civilized men. Not all the valleys of the 
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arid region are supplied with the loose stone, and so a few tribes 
of the region learned to construct their homes of other material. 
They. built them of grout adobe in this manner: For the con- 
struction of a wall they drove stakes into the ground in two par- 
- allel lines, two or three feet apart. They then wove willows, or 
twigs, or boughs through the stakes of each line, so as to make 
‘a wicker work box, and between the sides of this box, or. be- 
tween the walls, they place a stiff mixture of clay and gravel. In 
‘this way they built many houses, sometimes great assembly 
‘houses, similar in purpose to those used by the Mound-builders, 
The Casa Grande of Arizona is one of these. The people were 
- agriculturists. They cultivated the soil by the aid of irrigation, 
and constructed some interesting hydraulic works. The most 
important of these are found in the valley of the Gila. These 
remarks by Major Powell are very interesting. They are con- 
firmed by other explorers. We here give cuts which are taken 
from articles furnished by Mr. F. W. Cushing and others. 


III. We now turn to a description of the cliff-dwellings, some- 
times called cave-dwellings and sometimes cliff-dwellings. 


1, Let us consider the caves as such. It is noticeable 
that while there are habitations resembling the cave-dwellings 
scattered all over the continent, yet the cliff-dwellings them- 
selves are confined to one particular or, at most, to two definite 
localities, the majority of them being found in the valley of one 
particular stream or river, namely, the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries—the Rio Doloroso, the San Juan, the Rio Mancos, and 
the LaPlata. This is a region which is celebrated for its deep 
canons and its precipitous cliffs and its desolate scenery. It is 
just such a region as we could expect to find abounding with 
caves—the model home of the Cave-dwellers. There are cave- 
dwellings in America as there are in Europe, but these generally 
belong to the later part of the paleolithic age, cr to the earlier 
part of the neolithic age. There is, however, a great difference 
between them and the cliff-dwellings about which we are speak- 
ing. In fact, all the difference that would exist between the 
earlier part of the stone age and the later part. There isa whole 
age between the two. In Europe we have the caves which con- 

‘tain the bones of extinct animals—the mastodon, the cave bear 
‘and the rhinocerous. After them came the reindeer period. 
This was, followed by the kitchen middens; after the kitchen 
middens came the barrows, after the barrows came the Lake- 
dwellers, and after the Lake-dwellers came the rude stone monu- 
ments. - 

Originally the cave-dwellings belonged to a period which 
antedated the kitchen middens, and so would be classed with 
the paleolithic age; but there are so many caves in this country 
which were manifestly neolithic that we must place them in 
that age, but assign them to different periods in that age. 
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There are cave-dwellings in many parts of America, some 
being found as fat north as Alaska, where they are associated 
with shell heaps; others in the Mississippi valley, where they 
are closely connected with the mounds; others in the midst of 
the canons of Colorado and Arizona, where they are associated 
with structures resembling the pueblos; others in the central 
regions on the coasts of Lake Managua, in Nicaragua, and still 
others in the valley of the Amazon in South America. These 
last have, however, been classed with the paleolithic age, as it 
is claimed that animal bones and other remains of the quater- 
nary period are found in them. The caves are also scattered 
over various parts of Europe, some of them being classed with 
the paleolithic and some with the neolithic age. In a general 
way we should say that caves were the abodes of man during 
the latter part of the paleolithic and the early part of the neo- 
lithic age, though it is evident that some of them were occupied 
through the sa prehistoric period and even far down into 
the historic period. 

Caves are not to be classed with monuments, yet as they have 
been associated with various kinds of monuments and have 
' produced all kinds of relics, we haye to give to them a broad 

space in the horizon, classing some of them with the old stone 
age, others with the new stone age, and even placing some in 
‘the bronze and the iron age. It is worthy of notice that the 
division of the paleolithic age is based altogether on the con- 
tents of the caves and that the names are derived from the 
caves, the Chelleen, the Mousterien, the Solutrien, and the 
Madalenien caves all having yielded relics which have been 
divided in this way and which have given rise to the subdi- 
visions of the paleolithic age. As to the place which we are 
to assign the cave-dwellers of America in the order of succes- 
sion, this for the present is uncertain, as each author is influenced 
ty his own discoveries, and ng general system has been adopted. 

e give here the names of a few of the archeologists who 
have treated of the cave-dwellers: First, we would mention 
Mr. William H. Dall.* He has described the caves of Alaska; 
he says that there were here three periods, first, that of the 
so-called littoral people, a people which is to be classed with 
the paleolithic age; second, that of the cave-dwellers, a people 
who were in the neolithic state, and, third, that of the hut- 
makers, a people who might have left monuments. Next to 
him is Prof..F. W. Putnam, who has described the caves in 
Tennessee. These contained the tokens of a neolithic charac- 
ter, though it is uncertain whether they preceded the mounds 
or were contemporaneous with them, 





- Wm. H. Dall, “Remains of Later Prehistoric Man from the Caves of the Catherina 
Aree, Alaska Lana Smith, con., 1878. Prof. M. C. Read on Rock Shelter 

-in Chio, Amer. Antiquarian, March, 1880. Haldeman, Rock Retreat near Chi 
Penn. ‘Whittlesey on Rock Shelter at Elyria, Ohio. Putnam on Salt Cave an 
Short’s Cave in Tennessee. 
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Dr. Earl Flint is another author who has written upon 
the caves. He claims that there are caves in Nicaragua which 
were very ancient, how ancient he hardly undertakes to tell. 
Dr. Flint’s discoveries have not been confirmed. It does not 
seem likely that inscriptions of the kind deseribed by him 
could have been wrought by a people preceding the neolithic 
age, and therefore we should be inclined to place this cave in 
that age. This leaves then only one single locality for the 
paleolithic cave-dweller, namely, that spoken of by Prof. Lund 
as found in Brazil, a locality which M. Nadaillac has described at 
some length. 

We give cuts which will illustrate the point. In one figure 
we have a cave of the paleolithic age. It was discovered by Dr. 
Goldfusse’in Isio. It proved that man occupied caves when 
bears, hyenas and other extinct animals were common in Europe. 
The next cut shows a cave of the neolithic type. It is the 
cave in Alaska described by Mr. William H. Dall. 


2. Next to these are the cliff-dwellings of Arizona and Col- 
orado. The most of these are known to be so much more 
advanced than ordinary caves as to be classed with the monu- 
ments of a higher grade. Mr. W. H. Holmes speaks of caves 
in Colorado which, he thinks, were very ancient, so ancient, in 
fact, that the rock which formed their openings has worn en- 
tirely away, leaving them now as mere shelters or nooks in the 
cliff. The cliff-dwellers, of course, are to be placed with the 
neolithic age, and at an advanced part of that age, probably the 
same part which was occupied by the Pueblos of the same 
region. 

These have been described by Mr. Holmes. The watch towers 
above show that they were occupied by a people of an advanced 
class. See Plate III, He thinks that some ot these caves were 
very ancient, as the mouths or openings have worn away since 
they were occupied, leaving the tormer habitations without 
walls to protect them. ; 

This is an important point, and yet the presence of ‘the estufas 
or towers above the cliffs give the impression that they were not 
so very ancient. It is possible that the people dwelt in these 
enclosures on the summit, using the tower both for an outlook 
and an estufa, but that in times of danger they fled from their 
houses and went down the cliffs into the caves, enduring expos- 
ure for the time for the sake ef protection. This is an interest- 
ing locality. It is situated on the San Juan River. The cliffs 
here are only thirty-five to forty feet in height. The ruins are 
three in number, one rectangular and two circular. Eaeh one of 
them is placed over a different group of cave-dwellings, close to 

.the edge of the mesa. About one hundred and fifty yards to the 
southwest of this ruin are the remains of another similar struc- 
ure. It is built, however, on a much grander scale; the walls 
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are twenty-six inches thick, and indicate a diameter of about one 
hundred and forty feet. The first impression was that it was 
designed for a corral, and used for the protection of herds of 
domestic animals. This would prove that it wasa modern work 
ees” and not anancient one. Mr. Holmes 
: says that they both belong to the com- 
munity of Cave-dwellers and served as 
their fortresses, council chambers and 
places of worship. These would seem 
to be reasonable and natural inferences. 
Being on the border of a low mesa 
country that rises toward the north, 
strong outside walls were found nec- 
essary to prevent incursions from that 
quarter, while the little community, by 
means of ladders, would pass from 
dwelling to temple and fortress with- 
out danger of molestation. See Plate 
IV. Mr. Holmes describes another 
Fig. 3. cave-dwelling situated on the Rio 
Mancos canon. An outstanding promontory was honeycombed 
by this earth-burrowing race. Window-pierced crags were visi- 
ble, which contained towers upon the very summits. Other 
openings were walled, leaving windows or doors into the side of 
the precipice, the apertures being scavetty aur enough to allow 
a person of large stature topass. He 
says that one is led to suspect that 
these nests were not the dwellings | 
proper of these people, but occasional |, 
resorts for women and children. The ' 
somewhat extensive ruins in the valley 
below were their ordinary dwelling 
places. He speaks of the round tow- | 
ers, and says they are very numerous 
in the valley of the Mancos. He vis- 
ited and measured seven in fifteen 
miles along the course of this stream. 
In dimensions, they range from ten to 
sixteen feet in diameter and two feet 
in thickness. They are, in almost 
every case, connected with other 
structures, mostly rectangular inform. _. 
In this respect they resemble the » 
square and circle which are found : 
in the Mound-builders’ works in the Fig. 4. 
Ohio valley. The Rio Mancos canon is 30 miles in length, and 
ranges from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in depth. It seems to have been 
a favorite resort of the cliff- building people, 
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‘industry may be found everywhere along the bottoms, on the 
- cliffs and on the’high dry table lands above. He refers to wall- 
"ing up the cave front, and gives several illustrations. A sketch 
> of one on the Rio Mancos is given in the cut, Fig. 3. The 
; group occurred in u fhe cliff, about thirty feet from thebase. The 
—- three doorways opened into 
as many small apartments, 
‘| but these were connected 
with each other by very 
small- passage-ways. He 
speaks also of a cozy little 
dwelling which was hidden 
away in a weather-worn 
cavity in a massive crag. 
See Fig. 5. This was sit- 
| uated not far from a great 
tower whlch he discovered 
on an isolated spot in the 
midst of the valley and near 
the trail. A rude little fire 
place was observed in con- 
nection with the cliff-house 
m sy) Wo on the opposite side of the 
| canon. See Fig. 6. It is 
y the only example discov- 
\ ered. There seem to be no 
Fig. 5.—Cliff Houses. traces whatever of fire- 
places, ovens, furnaces, or chimneys about any of the ruins 
except this. The walled-up caves on the Rio Mancos canon may 
be compared to the cave-dwellings and towers on the Rio San 
Juan. In this case the towers are below the cliff—in the valley 
instead of on the summit. We give two other specimens of 
these cliff-houses. These were also found on the Rio Mancos. 
They have been described by Mr. W. 
H. Jackson. See Figs. 4 and 7. 
The round towers are worthy of no- 
tice. Some of these are. isolated, but % 
some of them are connected with rect- 
angular buildings. We give two cuts 
to illustrate these. Fig. 9 gives a plan 
of the double tower near the mouth of the Mancos; Fig. 10 
occurs about eight miles above the foot of the canon; it is nine 
feet in diameter on the inside and about sixteen feet high. There 
are three rectangular apartments attached. This cut illustrates 
one method of defense and shows the uses which were made of 
some of the towers. There were no windows or openings within 
reach of the ground, but being built in connection with dwellings 
thep could be reached from within these, and be secure from 
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without. A large circular tower is described by Mr. Holmes. ; 
It was situated in the canon of the Mancos on a narrow strip of , 
alluvial bottom. The diameter of the outer wall is forty-three 
feet, that of the inner twenty-five feet. The outside courses have 
been dressed to the curve, and the imple- >. ~~ uag 7 
ments used must have been of stone.’ The — 
space between the walls was divided into 
cells, The main walls are, twenty-one ci 
inches in thickness, but the partition walls V4 
are somewhat lighter. The walls weretwelve . . 
feet high when discovered. ; The circle a : 
seems to have been divided into ten celts... jf it Net Paty 
There were no indications of ;windows or ,\ mi i i 
, doors in the ont- | cot wan) 
Ser walls, En- | ill ie” ol 4 
mu trance was made i Mog i at 
iy] by means of lad- Ne Th 
| ders through i i Fe || 
, high windows or |/i///igglap 
: by way of the May 7g 
meee roof. There were . 
openings be- 
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these were high up. The one that remains entire is six feet from 
the ground, and measures twe feet in width by three in height. 
The lintel is a single slab of sandstone, That this ruin is quite 
ancient is attested by the advanced stage of decay. There were 
no buildings in connection with the ruin, but on the point of a 










low rock or promontory that extends down from the mesa to 
within a few rods of the circular rnin, are some masses of decay- 
ing wall and a large circular depression. This tower was prob- 
ably the estufa for the houses which were situated in the sides 
of the cliff to be described. 


The position of this ruin is one of almost unparalleled secur- 
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ity. The almost vertical cliff descends abruptly from the front 
wall, and the immense arched roof of solid stone projects forward 
fifteen or twenty feet beyond 
the house. Running water 
was found within a few yards 
of the groups of houses just 
described. There were evi- 
dences of fire, the walls and 
ceilings of one of the rooms 
being blackened with smoke. 
The small rooms were used 
for storage, and a qnantity of 
beans was taken from one and 
grains of corn from another. 
Another group of cliff- 
dwellings was situated about 
a mile farther up the canon. 
It was exceedingly difficult of 
access, being situated in the cliffs aboyt seven hundred feet 
above the river. Fig. 14. It is a two-story building. The one 


Fig.11.—Two-Story Cliff House. 


remarkable feature of the house is the consummate skill with 
which the foundations are laid and cemented to the sloping and 
overhanging faces of the ledge. Mr. peio——-— 
Holmes says that although the building 

seems complete, and had windows and 
doors conveniently and carefully ar- 
ranged, the plastering of the interior is 
almost untouched, and there is scarcely 
any trace of the presence of man. The 
plaster may have been applied only 
shortly before the final desertion. Mr. 
Jackson says: Among all dwellers in 
mud-plastered houses it is the practice to 
freshen up their habitations by repeated 
applications of clay, moistened to the proper consistency, and 
spread with the hands. Every such application makes a building 




















Fig. 18.—Doorway. 
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appear perfectly new, and many of 
the best sheltered cave-houses have 
this appearance, as though they 
were but just vacated. Fig. 12 gives 
the ‘ground plan, and shows the po- 
sition of the house in relation to the 
floor of the niche. There are four 
small rooms only; the front one (A) 
being 10 feet long by 6 wide. Of 
the back rooms, one is 9x10 feet, 
‘ the other six feet by six, while the 
apartment with the curved wall is 
much smaller. The walls areabout 
twelve feet high and reach within 
two or three feet of the overhang- 
ing roof. They are built in the 
ordinary manner, of stone and 
adobe mortar, and, what is rather 
remarkable, are plastered both in- 
sideand out. The plaster does not 
differ greatly from common mortar. 
It is lightly spread over the walls, 
probably with the hands, and in 
color imitates very closely the 
hues of thé surrounding cliffs, a 
pleasing variety of red and yel- 
low grays. Whether this was in- 
tended to add to the beauty of 
the dwelling or to its security by 
increasing its resemblance to the 
surrounding cliffs, I shall not at- 
attempt to determine.” A sketch , 
of one of the doorways is given inf 
Fig. 13. The'shape is rather unus- 
ual, as the doorways are, as a rule, 
narrower at the top, the same as 
they are in Peru, though with not 
so marked an incline. There are 
two or three exterior doorways, 
one entering into each story of 
the front room. A sketch of the 
interior of this room 1s given, Fig. 
11. It was asmall rectangular win- 














































dow, 22x30 inches, in the front 
wall, faom which a fine view could 
be had of the deep valley below. 
The extradordinary situation of 
these houses is shown in Fig. 14. Fig. 4.—Showing Location of Houses. 
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Viewed from the heights above the effect is almost startling; one 
can not but feel that no ordinary cumstances could have driven 
people to such places of resort. 

Another group of rock shelters is described by Mr. Jacksons * 
They were situated on a ledge about two hundred feet long and 
six feet deep, but resemble cubby holes. At first they seemed 
as if they might be caches, but the evidence of fire showed that 
they had been quite constantly occupied. There was a row of 
these rock shelters, doors through the dividing walls affording a 
passage the whole length of the ledge. Another group of three 
small houses, each about five feet wide and ten feet long, with - 
doors through the end wayls, was seen situated about sivty feet 
above the trail, Still another group was found on the Rio San 
Juan, consisting of an open plaza, with three rows of apartments 
surrounding it. This should not be called a cliff-dwelling; as 
properly considered, it would be a pueblo. 

Mr. Jackson has also described what he calls the great Echo ' 
Cave. It is situated twelve miles below the Montezuma. The 
bluff here is about two hundred feet in height ; the depth of the 
cave was one hundred feet. The houses occupy the eastern half 
of the cave. The first building was a small structure, sixteen 
feet long, three to four feet wide. Next came an open space 
eleven feet long and nine feet deep, probably a work-shop. Four 
holes were drilled into: the smooth rock floor, six feet apart, 
probably designed to hold the posts for a loom, showing that 
the people were familiar with the art of weaving. There were 
also grooves worn into the rock where the people had polished ~ 
their stone implements. The main building comes next, forty- ° 
eight feet long, twelve feet high, ten feet wide, divided into three 
rooms, with lower and upper story, each story being five feet 
high. There were poles for the beams in the walls, and window 
like apertures between the rooms, affording communication to 
each room of the second story. There was one window, twelve 
inches square, looking out toward the open country. Holes in 
the upper rooms, which may have been used for peep-holes and 
shooting arrows through. Beyond these rooms the wall con- 
tinued one hundred and thirty feet farther. Here the space was 
divided into rooms of unequal length, as follows: 12%, 9%, 8, 
7%, 9, 10, 8, 7, 7, 8, 31, dwindling in width from 9% to 4 feet. 
A fire-place was found in the central room, which was undoubtedly 
the kitchen of the house. On the inner walls of some of the 
rooms were impressions of hands, with the delicate lines on the 
thumbs and fingers visible. They were probably the hands of 
women and children, as they were quite small. The cave was 
called the Echo Cave, as the great dome of solid rock overhead 
echoed and re-echoed every word uttered, with marvelous dis- 
tinctness. The appearance of the place, Mr. Jackson says, indi- 
cates that the family were in good circumstances. Looking out 
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PLATE V.—Two-Story Cliff House in Mancos Canon. 
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from one of their houses, with a steep descent of one hundred 
feet below them, the broad, fertile valley of the Rio San Juan, 
covered with waving fields of maize and scattered groves of 
majestic cottonwoods. These people must have felt a sense ot 
security, which even the incursions of their barbarian foes could 
hardly have disturbed. 


In the Canon de Chelley there are several great circular caves 
in which are the ruins of cliff-houses, though much dilapidated. 
One of these contains a cave town, See the Plate. It occursin 
a great bend of a circling line of bluffs, and is perched upon a 
recessed bench about seventy-five feet above the valley. The 
cave sweeps back about eighty feet under the biuff. The total 
length of the town is five hundred and forty-five feet, and the 
width only about forty feet. It has about seventy-five rooms on 
the ground plan. Midway in the town is a circular room of 
solidly built masonry, that was probably intended as an estufa 
or council hall. Starting from this room is a narrow passage 
which runs parallel to the edge of the cliff, but back of the 
houses, to the two-story group at the end. Further access is 
prevented by the roofs of the first story, which serve as a plat- 
form to the rooms back of it. All the rooms are one story 
except this group, which was probably the residence of the 
chief. The rooms just back of it are store rooms, where the 
family or community kept their squashes and corn, and which 
may have been distributed by the chief. At the place marked 
B are the remains of a small cistern or spring. The whole front 
of this town is without an aperture, save a few small windows, 
and is perfectly inaccessible. Admittance was probably gained 
from near the circular building in the center by ladders. But 
this estufa seems to guard the entrance. Going to the right 
from this estufa we reach a ledge on which other buildings are 
placed, the general arrangement being similar to those of the 
pueblos, clusters about central courts that served, in all proba- 
bility, as corrals for the domestic animals, as a solidly placed 
bed of old manure was found. Some of the rooms are quite 
large, from fifteen to twenty feet in length. All the doorways 
and windows opened within to the courts or corrals. They are 
all of one story. The very small rooms were used for storage, 
though some of them may have been fire-places for baking 
pottery. The bluff here was easy to ascend, the corrals having 
been situated in this place, but the village in a more secure posi- 
tion to the left of the estufa. 

Two miles from this cave town, down the canon, was the house 
shown in the Plate. It is reached from the valley by a series of 
steps cut into the rock. The house, twenty feet in height, con- 
sists of two stories built against the sloping back of the bluff. 
The lower story is ten by eighteen feet, divided into two rooms; 
the upper floor seems to have been all in one room. At the 
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foot of the bluff there is a deep natural reservoir of water that 
seems to retain a perpetual supply. The largest and most im- 
portant cliff-dwelling is one above the Canon Bonito. It occupied 
a large circular cave, divided into twelve or fifteen rooms, with 
a large corral or court, and an elevated bench on one side, with 
a low wall running around one side. This had been occupied by 
the Navajoes for corralling their sheep. 

Fifteen miles up Epsom Creek there were dwellings of the 
cave kind, mere cubby holes. In one instance a bluff several 
hundred feet in height contains half a dozen small houses, sand- 
wiched in its various strata, the highest one hundred and fifty 
feet above the valley. Each consisted of but one room. One 
of them is a perfect specimen of adobe plastered masonry. These 
cubby holes are so smoke blackened as to convince us they were 
long occupied, but not during any recent period, 

Upon the opposite side of Epsom Creek we found some 
cave houses in a most singular, out-of-the-way place—in the 
very last place in the world where we would expect to find them. 
Scaling the bluff, at the very imminent risks of our necks, we 
came suddenly upon a broad open cave near the top, containing 
the usual style of stone built and mud plastered houses, divided 
into four or five apartments of just the size and number that 
would be required for an ordinary family of eight or ten persons. 
On top of the bluff we found the remains of a very old circular 
tower, forty feet in diameter, the stones all crumbled and moss 
covered. A few miles further up the Epsom valley we came 
upon an important group that was evidently the center of the 
surrounding country, a place of worship or general shire town. 
It consisted of a main rectangular mass, sixty by one hundred ° 
feet square, built on an elevation. Just below it was a round 
tower, twenty-five feet in diameter. On the opposite bank were 
two small round towers, each of them fifteen feet in diameter, 
and two oblong structures, twelve by fifteen feet in diameter. 


Mr. W. H. Jackson has described another. See Plate V. He 
says: “Just as the sun was sinking behind the western walls of 
the canon one of the party descried far up on the cliff what 
appeared to be a house with a square wall, but so far up that 
only the sharpest eyes could define anything satisfactorily. The 
discovery of this one so far above anything heretofore seen in- 
spired us immediately with the ambition to scale the height and 
explore. The first five hundred feet of ascent were over a long 
steep slope overgrown with cedar; Then camealternate perpen- 
diculars and slopes. Immediately before the house was a nearly 
perpendicular ascent of one hundred feet, which we were only 
able to surmount by finding cracks and crevices into which 
fingers and toes could be inserted. Another short steep slope, - 
and we were under the ledge upon which was our house. The 
house itself, perched up in a little crevice like a swallow’s nest, 
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consisted of two stories, with a total height of about twelve 
feet, and leaving a space of three feet between the top of the 
house and the overhanging rock. The house stood upon a nar- 
row ledge, the depth of the ledge being about ten feet; the 
vertical space between the ledge and overhangiag rock, fifteen 
feet. There was a sort of esplanade on the ledge near the house 
—three abutments built out flush with the walls of the house 
upon the steep incline of the slope, on which probably a platform 
and balustrade had formerly been built. The outside walls had 
to be built on an incline of about forty-five degrees. This was 
situated in the Rio Mancos or MancosCanon. The ground plan 
showed three rooms, the front room six feet by nine, those back 
of it five feet by seven. In the lower front room a door opened 
out upon the esplanade, twenty by thirty inches in size. In the 
upper story a window commands an extended view down the 
canon. Near this window is an opening into a large reservoir 
or cistern, the walls of which 
come nearly to the top of the 
window. From the window, 
and extending down to the 
bottom of the reservoir, arefa 
series of cedar pegs about a 
foot apart, enabling the occu- 
pants to easily reach the bot- 
tom. The entire construction 
of this human eyrie displays 
wonderful perseverance, inge- 
nuity andsometaste. Theper- 
pendiculars were well regarded 
and the angles carefully squared. About the corners and the 
windows there was an overlapping of the joints, so that it always 
held firmly together. The mortar is compact and hard, a grayish 
white, resembling lime. Most peculiar, however, is the dressing 
of the walls of the front rooms, both being plastered with a thin 
layer of adobe cement, colored a deep maroon red with a dingy 
white band, eight inches in breadth, running around floor, sides 
and cefling. The floor had been evened up with a cement resem- 
bling that in the walls. Ruins of half a dozen lesser houses 
were found near by, but all quite dilapidated. One litte house, 
about fifty rods below the one described above, at the extremity 
of the ledge, was especially unique in the daring of its site— 
filling the mind with amazement at the temerity of the builders 
and the extremity to which they must have been pushed. 





Fig. 15—Clif-House in Mancos Canon. 


Two or three miles further and the canon changes its features. 
The mesa comes forward and towers over the valley with a’ 
thousand feet of altitude. The bottom lands widen outto a half 
or three quarters of a mile in breadth. While jogging along under 
this bluff, fully 1,000 feet high, admiring its bold outlines and vivid 
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coloring, one of our party, sharper-eyed than the rest, "descried 
away up near the top perfect little houses, sandwiched in among 
the crevices of the horizonal strata of the rock. Approach 
to this house was accomplished only by crawling along the 
ledge, twenty inches in width, not tall enough for more than a 
creeping position, where the least mistake would precipitate one 
down the whole of the dizzy height. The ledge ended with the 
house, which was built out flush with its outeredge. The struc- 
ture resembles in general features the cliff- houses already spoken 
of. The masonry is firm and solid, width about five feet, side 
wall in a semi-circular sweep fifteen feet long, seven high. To 
the casual observer it would not be noticed once in fifty times, 
so similar to the rocks between which it is plastered”. The 
position of this house, as well as of that in Fig. 12, can be seen. 
in the plate in the dark heavy lines near the summit, just above 
the most precipitous portion of the bluff, at a height of 600 to 
800 feet above the level of the canon. We have seen from Mr. 
Jackson’s descriptions that most of the cliff-houses are built after 
a general plan, the same as the pueblos. The houses are not 
always two-storied, nor are they terraced as the pueblos are, and 
yet there is an approximation to this in many places. 


This impression has been increased by the discovery which 
was made within the last year by Mr. F. H. Chapin, in Cliff 
canon, a tributary of the Mancos. Here is a magnificent ruin, 
425 feet long. The structure is placed under an arched 
cliff, the platform running back under the cliff to a depth of 80 
feet. The ruin is inaccessible from above, except by hand holes 
which are cut in the face of the cliff. Viewed from the opposite 
side of the canon, this fortress is a most imposing sight. The 
builders could not have selected a wilder or more secluded spot. 
Fear of attack from fierce enemies must have been the cause of 
their constructing a building at such a place. The interest is 
heightened when the explorer examines it from near at hand. 
At first sight it strikes one as the ruins of a great palace erected 
by some powerful chieftan, and it is only when closely examined 
that one arrives at the conclusion that it was the home of a 
communistic people. The different apartments consist of rooms 
varying from 8xiIc to 12x13, generally disconnected. In many 
cases the inhabitants entered their close quarters by a narrow 
hole in the roof, and the main entrances were by doors only five 
feet high. The distance from the base of the structure to the 
top of the walls is fifty feet. At one place where the masonry 
juts against the stone roof of the cave, the height is eighty feet 
from base to summit. The masonry is of a higher grade than 
that shown in the ruins of towers and dwellings in the valley. 
The “coarses” break joints and the whole structure appears as 
if built to last for ages. All the stones were laid in mortar, and 
much of tne interior plastered. 
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Corres pondence. 


MOUNDS IN FLORIDA. 
Editor American Antiquarian ; 


Yours of the 7th is at hand, and I take pleasure in respond- 
ing to your inquiry as to effigies and effigy mounds in Florida 
so farasI can. I know the “turtle mound” well, and it resem- 
bles a turtle about as much as Shark River resembles a shark 
or Alligator Creek an alligator. The name, I fancy, was given 
it because the bones of turtle were found among the debris as 
part of the aboriginal food, as | found them there, and in most 
other coast shell mounds. I have seen all the coast shell mounds 
of any note from the mouth of the St. John’s on this coast to 
Tampa Bay on the west coast, but never have seen one that 
was indicative of the builder’s desire to represent any particular 
shape, except such as the nature of the locality and the neces- 
sity of the savage seemed to require. The only purpose beyond 
this which I have noticed in these shell mounds, extraneous to 
the above mentioned, is their subsequent adoption as “lookouts” 
or mounds of observation. Turtle mound peculiarly illustrates 
this use, for while almost universally shell mounds are only so 
high as to save the necessity of climbing up a height by enlarg- 
ing its length and breadth, in this instance the shells have been 
artificially heaped up into two adjacent pinnacles of thirty feet 
and convenient access made up the side of one to the interven- 
ing depression, about eight feet below their summits. It can be 
called a double-headed or twin mound, but there is no resem- 
blance to a turtle or any other animal. 

While upon this branch of the subject, I would say that this 
same adaptation to a different purpose from the mere disposal 
of the remains of their shell feasts is shown in Horr’s Island, on 
the southwest coast of Florida; some eight miles north of Cape - 
Roman (sometimes called in the old maps Punta Larga). Here 
the layer of shells is scattered over a sand ridge some thirty 
feet in height and half a mile in length. It is an ancient sea 
beach—like many others in South Florida—formed by the cur- 
rents while that part of the peninsula was submerged. About 
the center of this ridge the shells are heaped up in a steep cone 
about twelve feet in height, evidently as a lookout and no doubt 
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for warning fires when an enemy approached. The view is a 
vast one over a perfect archipelago of islands and water courses. 
Some thirty miles north of this, and about eight miles south of 
Punta Rosa, is what is called Mound Son, io Heine Bay (called 
Oyster Bay on modern maps). This key is one shell mound ot 
undulating surface; perhaps a third of a mile in diameter. It 
is remarkable for the fact that a water channel has been left 
directly through the center. Of course this is now choked with 
mud, but the mound is brought up to it on either side as steeply 
as the nature of the shells will permit. On one of these banks 
the shells have been heaped into a pinnacle about fifteen feet 
higher than the usual level, a total height of about forty-five 
feet, for observation or warning purposes, and the coast survey 
have a beacon upon it. There probably are other instances of 
the same kind along that coast, and we can well understand 
how, when Hernando de Soto, in 1540, approached it he saw 
the smoke and fires on eminences along the coast, and found 
the natives had gone inland. 

As to the earth mounds, I have dug over fifty on the 
same range of coast and inspected some twenty others, but so 
far as my experience goes I have never yet seen one which 
could be called an effigy mound. Perhaps some may to an imag- 
inative explorer have conveyed such an idea, but every one I 
have seen had some special reasou for its construction, which 
could be otherwise explained on common sense principles. Ot 
course I can not give any testimony as to mounds in the interior 
of the peninsula or north of the range I have named, only a few 
of which, of simple conical form, have come under my notice. 

Ot relics, representing peculiar forms or effigies, 1 have seen 
none. I was told by a resident of Indian River of a remarkable 
find of representations of animals (birds and beasts) in stone 
which had been found cached in a well-known mound at the 
mouth of Turkey Creek (about six miles south of Merritt’s 
Island), but I was subsequently shown at Enterprise half a 
dozen of these objects in private hands, which had been bought 
trom the finder of the hoard, and I presume to have been the 
objects mentioned, and they were plummets or sinkers of fan- 
tastic and peculiar forms, but certainly not designed to represent 
animals of any kind, though extremely interesting to a collector. 
One learns to doubt the tales of this kind, which magnify by 
transmission through many credulous channels. I have seen 
the collections from the West Indies which you mention, and it 
has struck me as strange that forms and figures of that sort 
should not have passed the boundary of those islands and 
crossed the very narrow strip of sea which intervenes between 
Florida and the Bahamas or Cuba. Why this should have been 
so impassable a barrier is very curious; but you may recol'ect 
my article on “The Earth and Shell Mounds of Florida,” which 
appeared in THe ANTIQUARIAN for March, 1885. In this I 
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ventured to assert that all the celts I have found in Florida. 
mounds came from adjacent countries to the north and net from 
the Caribs, for the simple reason that the most abundant of my 
finds were in the county of St. Johns (this county), and that they 
entirely ceased seventy-five miles south of this city, and were 
never found in the numerons mounds [ explored from that point 
to Cape Florida. Had any come from the West Indies, where 
~ all forms are identical as well as the ma/erzal, the mounds of 
South Florida, so contiguous to the Indies, would have con- 
tained them. The coincidence in the form of the celt is too 
universal over the whdle world to be of any force as an argu- 
ment for their possibly being of Carib manufacture. Nor have 
I ever found in Florida the fossil shell celts or scrapers so pecu- 
liar to the Indies. I have celts or scrapers of shell from the 
coast of Florida, but they are of oyster shell, of remarkable 
weight and thickness, but quite distinct in form, as well as the 
kind of sheli, trom those of the Indies. I cannot resist the no- 
tion that the natives of the Indies had no intercourse whatever 
with this peninsula. If they possessed any knowledge of it the 
information would have promptly stimulated Spanish adventure, 
but it was more than a decade of years after the occupation of 
Cuba before Florida was discovered. It is true, however, that 
the report of the Fountain of Youth, meaning possibly someot 
the copious springs of this country, came to the ears of Ponce 
_ de Leon from Indian sources, and there is a faint tradition that 
an earlier period Indians went from Cuba to seek that spring, 
but it must have been a very fitful intercourse, accidental in its 
way and not a matter of established custom; besides so faint 
was the character of Ponce’s information that he belieyed when 
he struck the Bimini Islands, on the western boundary, that he 
had found the hoped-for waters. 

So far as my personal knowledge goes, I think I have answered 
= questions as regards Florida. You ask if “we have in 

lorida the track of the effigy-builders of the West Indies.” 
I hardly think myself competent to answer this question; 
yet so far as I have an opinion I should say that, like the 
universality of the forms of the celt, it is quite as likely to 
be accidental. I have no books to refer to in this place and can 
not refresh my memory, but would ask whether these effigies 
are not restricted to one er two of the islands? Do they pre- 
vail throughout the entire region of the Carribean Sea and the 
Spanish main? If they do, the land of nearest contact would 
most likely be the source, and that must be the coast of South 
America. Certainly there is yet no evidence that the entrace 
tothe present United States was through the peninsula of Florida. 


A. E. Douc.ass. 
St. Augustine, February 10, 1890. 
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FINDS IN NICARAGUA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Neolithic and paleolithic fossils, ancient superstitions, customs 
and weird mythclogical stories have been discovered and brought 
to light in sufficient numbers during the past two years in 
Nicaragua, while making a hurried examination of geology, 
mineralogy and botany in that country, to assure me of the 
existence of numerous specimens of archzological interest, 
which have rested for geological eras, awaiting resurrection by 
investigating scientists. Reference and description of a few of 
these discoveries may direct the attention of antiquarians, eth- 
nologists, and lovers of ancient legendary lore also, to this field 
for evidence assuring and confirming their deductions from pre- 
vious discoveries elsewhere, and possibly lead to new facts that 
may light thoughtful scientists into profounder depths of knowl- 
edge. 

There is no doubt that during the past few years evidences 
of the great antiquity of man on this continent have accummu- 
lated largely in number and importance, and these series of 
facts are increasing the impressions they bear of antiquity on 
even those who, like your correspondent, require a great mass 
of co-relating facts, sufficient almost to entomb them, before 
recognizing the force of these revelations but recently obtained 
from mountains, caverns, forests and oceans by patient, scientific 
workers. Among Nicaragua’s exhibit in the exposition this 
year in Paris were several archeological specimens referring to 
man, and also possessing much interest when geologically con- 
sidered, and about which linger mysterious declarations and 
superstitions. The specimens are now in, or will soon be trans- 
— to, our national museum, the Smithsonian, Washington 
ity. 

The following short description and references are compiled 
from a few of the many notes made, at time of discovery, during 
past two years, while examining natural history in the very 
sparsely inhabited half of the country for the government of 
Nicaragua: 

PETRIFIED BONES OF ANIMALS AND REPTILES. 


These, representing the champlain time, the tertiary era, and 
possibly the pliocene and miocene times of the mesozoic era, 
were discovered in large quantities in the valley of Sebaco, near 
the Rio Viejo, mixed regardless of anatomical connection, class, 
order, genus, family or species, and held in a cemented stratum 
of sand or trachyte, and covered for thirty or forty feet with 
sand mixed with glacial drift and moraines, evidently washed or 
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floated there, but whether by floods from melting glaciers or by 
floods preceding the glacial period will require more careful and 
extended investigation. The water in Rio Viejo flows south- 
westward trom where these petrified bones are deposited into 
Lake Managua, thence through it and the large Lake Nica- 
ragua and Rio San Tuan into the Carribean Sea; but in the 
glacial and champlain times the waters trom glacia flowed in 
the general direction of the present Rio Viejo until near the 

resent Lake Managua, then westward, as the drift indicates, 
into the ocean, now the Pacitic Ocean, then extending further 
eastward towards the interior of the country. A description 
of these petrified bones and their measurements would be far 
too lengthy for an article intended, like this one, to be opiscular, 
but there has been recognized those of inguanodons, megathe- 
riums, mastodons, eleéphas, primagenius, dinotheriums, mar- 
supials, protopithicus, thylocotherium and the like, but larger 
than macaeque and hylobates, etc., etc. Many of the bones are 
broken longitudinally, others obliquely. The fractured parts 
of all, though petrified, present sharp edges and angles. The 
Indians possess no knowledge and tell no tales about this large 
library of ancient natural history. 


HATCHETS, SPEAR-HEADS, ARROW-HEADS, ETC., 


are frequently found in a bed ot limestone and argillaceous gran- 
ite, superimposed in thin strata of clay, and on the clay is a 
bed five to fifty feet thick, composed of quartz, talco slates, 
clorite slates and clay slates, gravels very rich with gold. These 
gold placers are about one hundred and ten miles west from the 

arribean Sea or the headwaters of the Princepolka River. 
The Indians have no knowledge of the existence of either the 
gold or the flint implements. The hatchets are rough paleo- 
lithic flint ores. Some axes are smooth stones—neolithic; other 
axes are flint, rough like kitchen middens. The arrow-heads 
are flint—early neolithic; some are smoother, like later neolithic. 
In this locality are a small remnant of Sumee Indians, poor, 
ignorant, humble, but active workers collecting the juice or 
elastic gum from the “Huile” trees (Siphonis elastica). They 
have very strong superstitious regard for the brocha pods— 
terebratula—which they string (like beads) and wear attached 
to some part of their clothing and suspend over the bird-nest- 
like cradles in which their babies are rocked. They also dye 
them and weave them into belts, by the simplest process of 
weaving possible, the fibres of plants and trees. The work is 
very tedious, but good, and the colors are usually attractively 
blended. 

These two different deposits came from different directions. 
The lime rock fragments, shales and implements came from the 
west, but the quartz slate and gold came from the west of 
north, delivered at different times or stages. 
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CRANIA AND BONES OF ANCIENT MAN. 


These were found in a cave formed in a mountain of gniess 
by the expanding of the Schistose lines, and about 310 feet per- 
ndicular below the top of Mount Lagimta, 640 feet above 
its base, in a narrow, U-shaped valley on its northeastern side. 
This valley is about five miles long and only about 1200 to 1500 
yards wide from the top of one to that of the other of these 
two parallel extensions of the mountain. The valley and moun- 
tain form a part of this high totumbla on the Pacific edge of 
the dividing ridge between the Pacific Ocean and Carribean 
Sea; but the waters flow from this valley northward into the 
Rio Viejo, thence eastward through the long, large Lake 
Managua and larger Lake Nicaragua and Rio San Tuan, into 
the Carribean Sea. There is only one way of access to the 
cave—and this is steep, difficult and dangerous—from the top 
of the mountain down a fissure in the gniess, at some places 
vertical, at others inclined at angles varying from ten to thirty 
degrees. Ropes, vines and small bushes were necessary assist- 
anis in descending and ascending to and from a narrow path, 
twenty-two to thirty inches wide, and extending along the side 
of the mountain about 100 yards. On one side of this narrow 
path the wall of gniess rock rises 310 feet vertical, or in other 
places inclined over the pathway. On the other side the rocks 
are 640 feet, nearly perpendicular, down to small boulder-filled 
creeks in the narrow valley. The mouth of the cave is on a 
eer with the path, and extends westward to a distance not 
nown into the cave. Near the mouth, and at least seventy-five 
feet inside, the cave has a width of about fourteen feet and a 
height of, four feet. The floor of rock is covered for a few 
inches with a fine dry sand The entrance is obscured and 
almost hid from view by the continuation outward, in a semi- 
circular form, of the rocks forming one side of the cave. 


Why men sought so inaccessible a place and remained there 
until death, and when they lived and died there, are as inex- 
plicable and mysterious as are many of the mythological rela- 
tions made about them by Indians of the present day, none ot 
whom knew until recently of the existence of the cave. Strange 
and mysterious tales are told by old Indians among the 
small remnants of both the Tokwas and Cookas tribes, living 
many leagues apart, about an apparition or etherealized body, 
defined in grand outlines, like some Indian chief and his com- 
panions, who, they declare, lived an inexpressable or very 
difficult to tell long time ago, that are often seen moving in 
—— style along the granite top of the U-shaped valley now 
called Lagunita. Each relator has some specialty on which he 
elaborates more fully than other relators, and he hone close to 


his text each time he can be induced to talk about these appari- 
tions, and all ot them agree in their general description of these 
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mythological bodies, especially as to the etherealized form of a 
grand Indian who, they declare, is always seen among the 
others, and who once lived incarnate and was a mighty, wonder- 
working chief at a time—iong ago—when all men were great 
and strong, intellectually and physically. They all declare that 
this mighty one was a king, prophet and warrior, and that he 
frequently comes up from some hidden recess in Mount Legun- 
ita and first looks westward, viewing in the horizon the Pacific 
Ocean; then moving with majestic steps to the eastern extension 
ot the mountain, he carefully scans the Atlantic Ocean,* and by 
varying motions of his head, arms, legs and body, which only 
some of the old Indians can interpret, tells of wonderful deeds 
rformed for ages, on land and lake and ocean, by himselt and 
is numerous warriors and statesmen companions; and that in 
those days all the mountains and valleys during all the year were 
luxuriant with ever-green, ever-flowering and ever-fruiting 
— and trees; that in those days the waters issuing from 
undreds of mountain springst made music as delightful as the 
songs of the birds, as it danced down over rapids and cascades 
and flowed through or near the Indian towns; that in those 
days all the Indian women] were swift, graceful and beautiful, 
and all the Indian men were active, strong and brave; and much 
more is told about the Indian chief and his wonder-performing, 
intelligent companions. 


The facts, from personal examinations of the mountain cave 
and bones, are: The skull is an Indian type, differing from an 
of the present tribes in Central Ameyica or Mexico or South 
America, and differs in form, and possibly is of greater antiquit 
than Aztecs or Toltecs. It is the skull of a man of much intel- 
ligence and has a long parietal axis. The other bones indicate 
a man five feet eight inches high, strong and active. The 
cranium§ and other bones were found in the cave in the mountain 
Legunita, as hereinbefore described, in the district of Metopa, . 
department of Matagalpa, Nicaragua. Seven Indian men re- 
siding in that neighborhood accompanied me by orders they 
did not dare to disobey, yet none of them knew of the existence 
of the cave and bones, nor of the fissure in the rock, down which 
we descended to the narrow pathway and on to the entrance to 
the cave. When the cave and bones were discovered, the 
Indians present declared that they believed the most pertectly 
preserved cranium and bones were those of the mysterious an- 





*On a clear day the Pacificcan be seen, by the assistance of a poet lens from the 
b 1d by intelli 


granite 8 of this mountain; but I dou 
pn ge oo persons that it isa fact—the possibility o 
® loca'ity. 
+Mountain springs are abundant in this department of Matagalra. 
tl have just seen a publication stating that the grand premium was awarded this 
ear to Nicaragua for her exhibit of birds at the exposition in Paris. The birds in 
icaragua are certainly very beautiful and many of them are songsters. 
Now the Indian women and men in Nicaragua are generally the reverse of this. 
ney will, I suppose, hereafter be found in the Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ten City. 


we Iam to igentand 
seeing the Caribean Sea from 
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cient chieftain, of whom the old Indian men relate so many 
stories, and they refused to assist in the removal of bones, but 
after a few minutes they were induced to assist by the declara- 
tion that the Government of Nicaragua had, in its loving regard 
tor the Indians and science, determined to remove these revered 
relics to a suitable place, where they could rest in a beautiful 
mausoleum, surrounded by the grandees of many eras. In the 
fine dry sand on the floor of the cave, we found, with the bones, 
‘a few pieces containing the beak-like process of the dorsal 
valve of the brachapods—terebrutula, possibly. These were 
used as ornaments. 


The foregoing are only a few of the many stories and super- 
stitions among the Indians in the republic of Nicaragua. 


J]. CRAWForD. 
Managua, Nicaragua, December 18, 1889. 





Editorial. 


THE ISLAND OF MACINAW AND NATIVE MYTHS. 


The native mythology of North America is exceedingly in- 
teresting. It is wild and strange, as would be expected from a 
population such as existed here. There is, however, a vast 
amount of poetry about it, and beneath the poetry much that is 
instructive. We may learn from it the native superstitions and 
religious customs, and may possibly be able to trace through it 
the history of the aboriginal races. The main question in ref- 
erence to these myths is whether we can separate that which is 
purely native from that which is of modern invention; and when 
we have so separated them, whether we can trace the myth 
back to some other continent or make them purely autochtho- 
nous. Wethink this can be done, if there is care exercised in 
studying the myths, and ascertaining the peculiarities of the 
native mind. It is possible to make the mythology of this 
country as classic as the mythology of Greece, Rome, Scandi- 
navia and other countries, but we must be sure that it is native 
and that it came from prehistoric sources, and that there are no 
historic or fictitious inventions mingled with it. The traveler 
in foreign countries 1s taken to the various places and is told 
that here and there the myths with which he is familiar have 
been located, and in many cases the location will be found cor- 
rect. In this country, however,a man may go from place to 
place and if he inqnires about the myths, the chances are that 
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he will learn nothing, or if he learns anything at all he will find 
that the myths which really belong to other parts of the country 
have been transported and re-hashed and made to fit the new 
locality, and so he will find a strange mixture, much of it being 
the fictitious invention of the person who is telling the story or 
of some person who has made himself: familiar with native 
mythology, but has not taken the pains to distinguish one myth 
from another. There are certain tests which we can apply to 
these stories, by which we can ascertain whether they are native 
myths or fictitious inventions. 

There are many places, however, where tradition has perpetu- 
ated a native myth, and it has continued to linger about the spot 
where it first arose. To illustrate: There is in the island of 
Mackinaw a conical rock (see Frontispiece), which is called the 
Sugar Loaf, This is a modern name, a name which could never 
have been invented by an aboriginal mind. There is a story or 
myth connected with this Sugar Loaf, a story which has come 
down to us apparently without mixture of modern inventions, 
The story is that the island was the abode of a great turtle 
divinity, Hon. Lewis H. Cass gives us an account of it. He 
says that the Indian voyagers always made offerings to the divin- 
ity as they passed a certain point. Others say that the island 
has a resemblance toan immense turtle. The rock in the center 
of the island, any one can see, has the shape of a tent or wigwam. 
The myth is that it was the tent where the great turtle divinity 
dwelt, The thought is a happy one, for it is poetical and at the 
same time perpetuates the poetry of the aboriginal races. There 
is no reason to doubt that the myth was aboriginal and that 
tradition has handed it down correctly. 


This, however, is not the only rock about which native myths 
still linger. There are rocks in Maine which resemble the 
moose, and the story is that the gigantic moose divinity dwelt 
there. There are, to be sure, other rocks which resemble ele- 
phants and human faces. The writer has had such rocks pointed 
out to him in the notch of the White Mountains. One of them 
is said to resemble the face and features of Daniel Webster; an- 
other the head and trunk of an- elephant. To the imagination 
there may have been a resemblance, just as a white rock in a 
distant field resembles a white horse. No one, however, would 
in his right mind say that these resemblances were ever recog- 
nized by the natives. They are purely inventions of later times. 
Our correspondent, Mr. A. E. Douglass, who spends a part of 
the winter in Florida, has at our request been studying the sub- 
ject in that state. The names, turtle mound, bull frog mound, 
are said to have been given to certain shell heaps because of their 
resemblance. The story still lingers about the locality, and per- 
sons who are visiting the region imagine that they see the 
resemblance in the shape of the mounds. Mr. Douglass thinks 
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ihere is no such resemblance. The myth or conception, which- 
ever it may be called, if it is to become classic, must have ma- 
terial for its foundation, and the resemblance must be close 
enough to be recognized. We could tell the story, but must be 
sure that the tradition is correct before we ascribe it to native 
mythology. In this way the story becomes suggestive. The 
resemblances will be recognized in the natural object and 
the myth will be perpetuated by the object and cannot be re- 
moved from it. If an effigy is there or the rock inscription 
remains, we may safely locate the conception there, and may 
possibly find some myth which may properly be repeated. It 
there is no effigy and no inscriptioh, then the resemblance must 
be traced in the natural object and the myth fit the resemblance. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Discoverizs at Atuens.—Some time ago it was announced that the 
American School of Archzology was making some interesting discoveries 
at Athens,—among them the remains of a single statue, the coils of an im- 
mense serpent, a headless and footless statuette, and fragments of a huge 
bull; the head of a griffin, a small head with enormous staring eyes, and 
some inscriptions in the Boustrophedon kind. Recently, however, Mr. 
Waldstein reports some still more interesting finds, the chief one of which 
is the head of the goddess Iris, of the group which has been preserved in the 
Elgin marbles; namely, the group of divinities on the frieze inside the 
temple of the Parthenon. This head seems to have a singular history. It 
was apparently built into an old wall, which was erected during the Byzan- 
tine period, and was thus preserved. This head now makes the group 
complete. The frieze is in the British Museum. 


DotmeEns AND CroMLecHs; Wuo Burtt Tuem ?—The journal of the An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain for August, 1889, has a description 
of the dolmens of Japan. These are of two kinds; first, a simple conical 
mound, which contains a rude dolmen ; the second, a sort of double mound 
containing an imperial tomb. The tombs of the first class are small, the 
height of the mound being about fifteen feet ; those of the second class are 
larger, being four hundred, five hundred and eight hundred feet in diame- 
ter, and from twenty-five to fifty feet in height. The dolmens are rectang- 
ular chambers with a single stone for the roof, and generally with entrances 
toward the south. They all have central galleries, with chambers at the 
sides; the galleries vary from fifteen to thirty feet, and the chambers 
vary from nine to twenty-two feet in length. The contents are bones, 
pottery, iron swords, spear and arrow heads, horse bits, glass, stone, metal 
beads, etc. They are found on the low hills adjoining the rivers. 


Megalithic remains in the form of “kistvaens” have been found west of 
Parumal India. The top slabs are very large; one of them weighs five 
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tons. The square built basement of these kistvaens is a peculiarty in its 
way. Cromlechs and dolmens containing large jars belonging to an un- 
known race, previous to the Aryans have been found; also a number of 
utensils, ornaments and arms. The bodies in these ancient Indian jars 
could only have been placed in a sitting posture. Cromlechs, stone circles, 
and megalithic remains are found in different parts of the world, arguing 
a wandering primeval tribe, in early periods of ancient society, or different 
races having connection with each other. The theory has been advanced 
that the dolmens were built by the Druids. On this we express no opin- 
ion, though it may be worth while to compare the religion of the Druids 
with that of the Etruscans; and then compare the work of the Etruscans 
with these prehistoric structures, and see if there is any clue in them. 
Here we have the testimony of Cesar. He says: “Once a year they as- 
semble at a consecrated place in the territories of the Carnute, whose 
country is supposed to be in the middle of Gaul.” Recent exploration has 
shown that here in the department of Eur et Loir, in France, there are 
many dolmens and cromlechs and circles of stone, though many have been 
destroyed. A list of fifty localities may be found in the report referred to. 
above. In ten departments of France 1471 dolmens have been found. The 
number in this department is above the average. They are found in the 
greatest abundance on the west coast of Britain,—the Druidic center of op- 
erations. The discovery of dolmens in Japan would, however, controvert 
this theory about the Druids having been the builders, or else it would ex- 
tend the domain over which the Druids wandered in the early times. 


Erruscans TuRANIANS.—We notice that our coadjutor, Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
is still continuing the study of the Etruscans and their literature.* His 
position is that the Etruscans were Lybians. We would say in reference to 
this that the general opinion is that they were Turanians and belonged to 
that class of people which is supposed to have inhabited Europe before the 
beginning of history, and in fact, before the advent of the Aryans or Indo- 
Europeans. On this point we have no specific knowledge. They may 
have been Turanian or Aryan so far as we know, and Dr. Brinton’s argu- 
ment from philology may be correct or not; we can not tell. The Etrus- 
cans were artists of a peculiar class and they must have left structures of a 
specific kind. Now let us compare,—take, for instance, the dolmens and 
cromlechs and other megalithic structures ; these are supposed to have be- 
longed to the early Aryans. Did the Etruscans leave any dolmens? that 
is the first question. Dolmens belong to a maritime people. They are 
found in Europe not far from the sea coast, but not in the central parts. 
They are common in Syria, the islands in the Mediterranean, the north- 
western shores of Africa, in Spain, Portugal, France, Britain and Scandi- 
navia. There is, however, one line in which we would ask Dr. Brinton to 
institute a comparison now that he has got started on these subjects. We 
may be leading him into another field, when we refer to the recent discov- 
eries in Egypt. It is now said that the shepherd kings were Turanians, if 
any one knows what that means. They are, in other words, said to have 
been Mongolian, and so Mongolian and Turanian are supposed to mean the 





*On Etruscan and Libyan Names: A Comparative Study. By Daniel G. Brin- 
ton. Reprinted from the proc. American Philosophical Society, February 18th, 1800 
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same thing. Now if the shepherd kings were Mongolian, what were the 
Lybians? Were they Hamites? The general division of the Hamites has 
been, as we understand it, into Accadians, Pelasgians, Etruscans, Himyarites 
Mizriamites; under Mizriamites, Egyptians, Berbers, Nubians. Here we find 
the Lydians classed with the Egyptians, but so classed by being related to 
the Accadians. Theearly Accadians were, however, Turanian,and the Etrus- 
cans were Turanian also. The shepherd kings may bave come from As- 
syria, or they may have been on the Persian Gulf. They are, however, 
generally regarded as Hittites, the very race which were in the land when 
Abraham migrated to the region west of the Jordan. Now it is easier to 
trace the connection between the Hittites and the Etruecans, it seems to 
us, than it is to trace it to the Lybians. The language of the different races 
does not seem to remain with them, but the characteristics do. Take, for 
instance, the religions of the Accadians, of the Etruscansg, of the Lybians and 
Hittites, and find the resemblance. They all worshiped the nature powers. 
The practice which prevailed among the Turanians, tracing descent from 
the mother, was a wide-spread custom as far east as China. The Aryans 
and Semitics did not have such acustum. The Turanians poured forth as 
Scythians, Huns, Ugurs, Khiatai, or Hittites and Mongols. Isaac Taylor 
says the Etruscan language is Turanian, and was related to the Lydian. 
The great rock sculptures of Pteria in Cappadocia, the sealed cylinders 
which have been recovered in Lydia, the heirogly phic emblems like those 
of the Hittites. This Mr. Conder has shown more fully in the reports of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. We suggest that Dr. Brinton examine 
these reports, as well as the Journals of the Society of Biblical Archzology. 
The consensus of authority is in the direction of the Asiatic Hittites, 
Acadians, Mongolians, and it would be hard for him to break the commonly 
accepted opinion unless he brings more proof. 


“Tag ANCIENT MoNUMENTS OF THE Mississipp1 VALLEY.”—Tthis book has 
been criticised until we had almost come to consider ourselves somewhat at 
fault for believing in it or defending it’ But here comes a little treatise 
from the Bureau of Ethnology,* which, while it corrects by giving the meas- 
urements anew, unconsciously praises the very book which has been criti- 
cised so much. Moreover, the monuments themselves, which various 
would-be surveyors have undertaken to show were so faulty, are now 
shown to be much more perfect in their proportions than anybody had 
supposed. The squares, at least, are better squares and the circles are more 
perfect circles. We sum up the re-survey and find that while the Liberty 
works become more elliptical, the Newark fort becomes a better circle, while 
the area of the octagon at Newark is less by ten acres, the Hopeton square 
is as “nearly correct as can be stated,” the High Bank works grow to be 
twenty acres, instead of eighteen. But this brings the size to that of Hope- 
ton by a single acre. The small circleat Newark isamarvel. It varies only 
four feet from a perfect circle. The radius is also an exact multiple of the 
surveyor’s chain. “These are unexpected results.” We are glad that the 
minimizing tendency has come to a pause. The survey of the earth-works 
of Ohio was conducted under difficulties totally unknown to the government 
bureau. It produced a sensation and conveyed impressions as to the char- 





*Bee Book Reviews, The Circular, Square and Octagonal Earth-Works of Ohio. 
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PLATE XIII. —Effigies o1 on East and West Sides of:Lake Koshkonong. 
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acter of those works such as can not easily be set aside. Among those 
impressions, the strongest was this: that the Mound-builders of Ohio were 
greatly superior to any tribe of Indians which had ever been known to 
inhabit that particular region. This is an impression which Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas has undertaken to remove, but has hitherto undertaken to remove 
without touching upon the particular point which was at issue. Of course, 
under the circumstances, there would be considerable curiosity to see what 
he would say. The result, however, is as we have said, that the book is 
vindicated and the first impression is re-established. We do not say that 
Dr. Thomas intends this, but. we think that the majority of his readers 
will be convinced of it. While the chief of the survey states a theory, the 
surveyor under him states facts, and the facts seem to contradict the 
theory. The theory is that the Mound-builders were Indians, but the facts 
seem to show that the works were erected with askill unknown to Indians, 
and Dr. Thomas is obliged to say (which he does candidly): The first question 
which presents itself, in view of these facts, is, How are we to reconcile 
them with the theory that the works were built by Indians. This is 
certainly honest, and we are to admire Dr. Thomas for it and thank him 
for saying as much as he does for the other side. It would be easy for a 
surveyor to go over the work of any man and pick flaws, but Dr. Thomas 
says candidly the criticisms relate almost wholly to the want of care in 
editing their memoirs, yet their work is of great value. The figures of those 
works they personally examined are generally correct. 


The Ohio Archxological Quarterly —The last number which we have re- 
ceived of this quarterly is that for March,’89. This number contains a 
sketch of the Historian, Henry Howe, with portraits. Also the Manufact- 
ure and Use of Aboriginal Stone Implements, by Gerard Fowke, and a de- 
tailed account of Mound Opening, by W. K. Moorehead; a Description of the 
Relics in the Ohio Centennial, by A. Graham. 


0 


RIVER DWELLINGS. 
In the year 1887 we published a letter from Mr. H. T. Cresson on the 
subject of riverdwellings. The letter was printed as it was written, without 
any changes whatever. At the time we supposed that Mr.Cresson had act- 
ually made the discovery which he claimed he had, though we said nothing 
about it editorially, thinking that if it was a genuine case of river dwellings 
other specimens would come to light. The letter was extensively read, and 
brought a great many enquiries, especially from European archeologists. 
The letter was also quoted by Mr. Henry W. Haynes, was inserted bodily . 
into the “ Narrative and Critical History,” a chapter of which Mr. Haynes 
had the honor to write. After the letter was in type, Mr. Cresson wrote to 
Mr. Haynes requesting that the letter be changed, but it was too late, and 
so it went in as it was written. Now after two years have elapsed, Mr. 
Cresson seeks to shift the responsibility off from himself on to the editor 
of THe ANTIQUARIAN, maintaining that he never made use of the term “river 
dwellings,” and intimating that he from the outset considered them to be 
fish weirs, and he calls upon the editor to prove that he ever wrote the 
letter or used the terms “river dwellings” or “pile dwellings.” This proof 
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we are now prepared to give. It is in the shape ofa letter from Mr. Cresson 
himself, written after his first letter was published, but before he concluded 
to call the pile dwellings “fish weirs.” 


The letter begins with a note: “Please, if possible, insert this letter in 
your next issue of Taz Antiquarian. The letter will explain itself, and 
you will readily appreciate why I am anxious to see it in print, as many of 
our friends on the other side are interested in hearing from Naaman’s Creek.” 
The following is the letter, published verbatim. It willshow the equivocal 
play with the original words “pile dwellings,” the modified term “pile 
structures,” and the last term, which he seems anxious to establish, “fish 
weirs”. Possibly the letter may refresh Mr. Cresson’s memory, so that he 
will be willing to acknowledge that he used the first term. If he is not, we 
have nothing more to say. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I deem it best to answer through your columns some of the numerous questions 
that have been asked in regard to the pile structures at the mouth of Naaman’s 
Creek, Delaware. The work of examining these interesting aboriginal remains has 
been carried on for the past two years by the Peabody Museum, with many interest- 
ing results, an account of which will be published at a future day, when the mass of 
material can receive proper study. The number of specimens obtained, after an ex- 
haustive examination of the locality, numbers 1600, the majority of which are now 
at the Peabody Museum. Three stations have so far been located, and a minute ex- 
amination of the shore line has not revealed any others. The work of excavation 
had to be done by dredging at seasons of low water, the work beingslow, difficult 
and expensive. Care was taken not to reveal the site of the discovery, so that the 
entire mass of material could be obtained for scientific study. For this reason the 
work had to be carried on during the early daylight of the summer months. The 
relic beds were first discovered in 1870, and have been worked industriously at inter- 
vals since that time. They are now exhausted, the last summer’s work (1888) having 
yielded but few specimens. The numerous suggestions that the pile structures were 
“fish weirs” is untenable, if we may judge by the material obtained from the two 
oldest and another the most recent relic beds. The newspapers have published at 
times articles upon the subject, in which the writers have evidently drawn largely 
upon Keller’s Lake Dwellings for their ideas. Nothing, however, is further from the 
truth, as the remains in no way resemble the lacustrine beds of the European lakes. 
No conclusions have been so far offered in regard io the pile structures and relic beds 
surrounding them. The present state of our archeological and ethnological knowl- 
edge forbids it. That they are of aboriginal origin no one can doubt who has exam- 
ined the collection from Naaman’s Creek now on exhibition at the Peabody Museum. 
The writer of this letter has received numerous letters from different enthusiastic 
archeologists desiring positive assurance that a pile-dwelling people once dwelt over 
the waters of the Delaware, but here he begs leave to state that if the report on the 
same be published ata future date, he shall confine himself to a description of the 
facts noted during the dredging operations, leaving theories to those who may choose 
to;make them. HILBORNE T. CRESSON. 


We quote the language of Prof. F. W. Putnam, as it reads in the report of 
the Peabody Museum—the very report alluded to by Mr. Cresson. He 
says: “When we recall that this is the first indication in North America 
of anything even remotely resembling the crannoge-like structures of the 
European bogs, the importance of Mr. Cresson’s labors will be appreciated.” 
Here, then, we have the word “crannoges,” as we had “pile dwellings” in 
Tue ANTIQUARIAN. Mr. Cresson says in his letter that they are not “fish 
weirs ;” in Science, however, he says they are or were “pile structures,” and 
that “pile structures” means the same as “fish weirs,” and “fish weirs” the 
same as “log ends.” What next? 
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USES OF THE EFFIGIES. 


PRACTICAL AND RELIGIOUS USES OF THE EFFIGIES. 
[An Extract from the book on “ Emblematic Mounds.,”’] 


The diagrams here given represent a series of effigies arranged in their 
proper order, the same order as exhibited on the ground. It is an interest- 
ing series, and there are several lessons to be learned from it. It will be 
noticed, first, that there are several groups in the series, but that each group 
serves a distinct purpose, one being called a beacon, another a council house, 
a third a burial place, etc.; second, there was a practical and a superstitious 
use for each group, the "practical being manifest in the round mound and 
the superstitious in the effigy mounds surrounding it; third, while the 
groups hereare in close proximity, yet different uses were made of them and 
different superstitions embodied in them; fourth, the combination of the 
different groups into one series brings before us the different superstitions 
and customs which each clan is supposed to have embodied in the effigies, 

The practical character of the effigies can be learned from the study 
of the map. See Plate XIII. Here on one side of the lake we have eight 
groups; of these, number one is so situated as to show it to be a lookout. 


Number two is on the low land and consists of corn-hills. The third is a 
group of effigies resembling gourds similar to those described by Dr. Lapham 
at Mayville. The fourth is a beacon and altar like those on Effigy Ridge, 
Madison, (see figure 175.) The fifth and sixth are effigies of turtles and 
birds, surrounding duck or fish ponds. The seventh represents platform 
mounds surrounded by effigies, which we call a council house The eighth 
is a group of burial mounds guarded by effigies. Between the burial mounds 
and the council house there is an open space where possibly the village 
may have been situated. The map will show the relative location ; and the 
diagrams the character of the effigies in each group. The religious element 
comes in in several ways. The beacon and altar are guarded by effigies, and 
the council house and burial mounds are also guarded by effigies. 

There are ups in other localities which resemble these. “Observa- 
tories” are spoken of by Dr. Lapham, and “citadels” by Mr. 8S. Taylor. These 
resemble the group number four. A council house at Baraboo is spoken 
of by Mr. W.H. Canfield. Another council house may be found also at 
Port Hope, not far from Po These resemble the group number 
seven. Birds with burial mounds between their wings, and other birds 
with burial mounds at the ends of their wings are found in several places. 
These resemble the burial mounds represented in group eight. The writer 
has discovered effigies similar to these at Port Andrews, in Richland 
County. Here the swallow is the most common effigy, showing that it was 
the clan emblem of the region. One group containing a swallow with 
burial and long mounds makes what might be called a “sacred enclosure.” 
The swallow surmounts a knoll or isolated swell of ground which has the 
shape of a swallow in itself. Each wing of theswallow terminates in a con- 
ical mound which makes a sort of knob for the tip. Between each wing and 
the body is another burial mound. The whole group would make a sort of 
sacred enclosure resembling the citadel in Eagle Township. It is found at 
the end of a long line of swallow effigies, which extend for a mile and one 
quarter toward the east. This line of effigies is situated on the bank of the 
river, between the high bluff and the river, and is overlooked by the road 
from Boscobel to Port Andrews. The entire line of effigies, with the grou 
at the end, reminds one of the rock inscriptions in Arizona (see figure 129). 
The writer was impressed with its religious significance. There are burial 
mounds guarded by effigies on the west side of Lake Koshkonong; but on 
the east side tfiere seems to have been a clan village or a place of assembl 
for several clans. It is uncertain what clan occupied this spot ; but turtle 
effigies predominate, there being ten of them, while there are only five or 
six eagles. (See pp. 108, 226, 241, 248, 259, 272.) 
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LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By Axserr 8. Gatscuer, WasHineton, D. C. 


History or America’s Discovery —In a German weekly of New York 
City, Belletristisches Journal, Julius H. Stackemann is now publishing a long 
serial on the above subject, which, in view of the approaching centennial 
celebration, is at present cultivated more than ever. Many of the publica- 
tions are merely old reports pasted together so as to appear as new, but 
others are founded upon original researches. From the specimen before us, 
contained in the number of December 5, 1889, it would appear that Stacke- 
mann is better acquainted with the Latin and Scandinavian originals 
contained in Rafn’s “ Antiquitates Americane” than many men who have 
plunged into the same studies. The chronicles relate that Leif’s settlement, 
called Leifbudir, was in Vinland, where on the shortest day of the year the 
sun rose at 7:30 a. m and set at 4:30 p.m. From this Stackemann concludes 
that Vinland could only have been in the latitude of Narragansett Bay, and 
that Leifbudir probably lay near Newport, R.I. Concerning Helluland, 
viz., “rocky country,” our author believes, with others, that it is identical 
with Newfoundland, and Markland, or “ wooded country,” with a portion 
of Nova Scotia. 


Tue Discovery or THE ANCIENT City or NorumBEGA forms the subject 
of a “Communication to the President and Council of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, at their session in Watertown, November 21, 1889,” just 
published by Prof. Eben Norton Horsford ; Boston, 1890, 4to; pp. 42. The 
author had previously published several articles in pamphlet and book 
form, announcing his discovery of the site of the celebrated Norumbega 
Fort on the banks of Charles River, which passes into the Atlantic just north 
of Boston City. There he traced earth-works, identified by him as works of 
the Northmen and erected a tower on the spot to commemorate the event, 
The paper before us consists of three parts, of which the first is devoted to 
the announcement of that discovery, the second to Judge Daly’s reply as 
the President of the American Geographical Society. The third is entitled 
“Story of the Discovery of Norumbega,.” Among the earliest writers who 
makes mention of that town are Parmentier in 1539 and Allefonsce in 
1543, and in early days the name is spelled Nolambeghe, which the Indians 
of Maine preserve to this day, according to Vetromile. The Penobscot 
Indians of Oldtown call nalambigi that navigable section of any river which 
lies between two rapids or waterfalls, the second part of the compound— 
bigi—always referring to water, and being an abbreviation ot nipigi. Fol- 
lowing the history of the district which is drained by the Charles River, the 
author finally reproduces (p. 39) the inscription (in five paragraphs) which 
now adorns the tower previously mentioned. 

Another important and nicely illustrated publication of the same inde- 
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fatigable author is, “The- Problem of the Northmen: A letter to Judge 
Daly, the president, on the opinion of Justin Winsor that, though Scandin- 
avians may have reached the shores of Labrador, the soil of the United 
States has not one vestige of their presence” Cambridge, Wilson, 1889, 4to; 
pp. 33, with a profusion of old and recent maps illustrating the positions of 
the Northmen, and two heliotypes as frontispiece. Of this an edition was 
also struck off for private circulation. 


Briackroot Lanauace —The Rev. John William Tims, of the Church 
Missionary Society, is stationed in the diocese of Calgary, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, among the Blackfoot Indians. South of the railroad sta- 
tion these Indians are placed on a reservation, not far from the United 
States boundary. Like Cheyenne and Arapaho, their language belongs to 
the Algonkin stock, and has been studied more diligently by scholars than 
those of the tribes just mentioned. Rev. Tims has composed a “Grammar 
and Dictionary” of this language for the use of missionaries, school-teachers 
and others, which has been published (1889) in London in 191 pages, 12mo., 
and shows a more scientific arrangement than the grammars of most 
missionaries and churchmen. He modestly calls himself the “compiler” of 
the work, and does not aspire to the loftier epithet of an “author”. The 
accented syllable of a word is marked by the acute; the language is written 
by means of fifteen letters, and lacks the sonants b, d, g, v, the trills 1 and 
r, and the aspirates (f, th, dh) except kh, which appears to be the German 
surd ch. By the formation of the plural the animate noun is distinguished 
from the inanimate, and the inflection of it is effected in the subjective, 
objective and possessive cases by the addition of syntactic elements, while 
the noun itself remains unchanged. In the first person of the plural, the 
pronouns and the verbs possess an inclusive and an exclusive form. By 
prefixation and sufflixation a considerable number of tenses and modes are 
formed inthe verb Mat-, stai-, sau-, placed after the subject-pronoun pro- 
duce a negative inflection of the verb. The conjugation is rich in forms, 
the intransitive verb being inflected somewhat differently than the transi- 
tive, and probably the paradigms of Tims do not exhaust all the possibilities 
of the language in that direction. The dictionary contains only the English- 
Blackfoot, not the Blackfoot-English part, and may embrace about 2600 
terms of the language, which appears to be vocalic and not of a very diffi- 
cult pronunciation. No part of Scripture has as yet been printed in it. 


Recent ArTIcLEs By Dr. Franz Boas —The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science has undertaken investigations on the physical char- 
acters, languages, the industrial and social condition of the northwestern 
tribes of the Dominion ‘of Canada, and will publish reports on the same. 
The committee has secured the services of Horatio Hale, Rev. Wilson of 
Sault Sainte Marie, of Dr. Franz Boas,and others. The report on the Sussee 
or Sarcee Indians, by Rev. E. F. Wilson, is contained in the fourth report of 
the committee, and contains their ethnography and a vocabulary of about 
150 terms on twelve pages. These Indians belong to the Tinne family of 
Northern Indians. The same report contains a short abstract of the travels 
and investigations made by Dr. Boas in June and July, 1888, among the 
Indians of the northwest coast and those nearest to the border of the 
United States. The results of one of his previous trips are embodied in 
his article, “The Indians of British Columbia,” printed in Transactions of 
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the Royal Society of Canada, Section II, pp. 47-57, of the volume of 1888. 
_ This report is mainly dealing with mythology, but contains also comparative 

tables on linguistics. Further contributions by Dr. Boas to the knowledge of 
these western aborigines, which are still in a comparatively primitive condi- 
tion, unsullied by the contact of white adventurers, are the following: “The 
Houses of the Kwakiutl Indians, British Columbia,” in “Proceedings of 
United States National Museum,” 1888, pp. 197-213, 8°, and profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts of houses, totem-posts, gables, house-paintings and 
similar emblems of ethnographic value; also, “ Notes on the Snanaimug,” 
in American Anthropologist for October, 1889, pp. 321-328, describing their 
location on and near Puget Sound, their mortuary customs, gentes, potlatches, 
weddings, main deities, and relating two of their myths. 

Another article, “Eskimo Tales and Songs,” published by him in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Cambridge, Mass., pp. 123-131 (year 1889), is 
reproducing some texts obtained by the author among the Baffin Land 
tribes. The interlinear translation of the text is due to Hendrick Rink, to 
whom they were sent for the purpose, but the dialectic notes and ethno- 
graphic elucidations are written by Dr. Boas. .A song, “The Returning 
Hunters,” concludes the instructive paper. 

The fifth report of the committee of the Association contains a “ First 
General Report on the Indians of British Columbia,” by Dr. Franz Boas. 
Besides ethnology, somatology anc mythology, it contains abstracts of the 
grammar of Tlingit, Haida, Tsimsian and Kutonaga or Kutene. No gram- 
mar had ever been published of these languages. 


An Ancient Mexican Heap-Dress.—A stately plumed ornament, pre- 
served in the Ambras collection at Vienna, Austria, gave to Mrs. Zelia 
Nuttall an opportunity for victoriously disproving the statement made by 
the late Professor von Hochstetter (1884), that the ornament in question 
served as a standard borne in war-campaigns by the kings of ancient Mex- 
ico. Her reasoning, as laid down in her article, “Standard or Head-dress, 
etc.” in an extra of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
October, 1888, illustrated with forty-six colored designs, seems to lead con- 
clusively to the result that the special ornament was borne, not as von 
Hochstetter thought, behind the shoulder, but across the head. Replying 
to the lady’s apodictic statement, Dr. Edward Seler, in an {article entitled 
“Altmexicanischer Federschmuck und Mexican. Rangabzeichen im All- 
geméinen” and printed in “Verhandlungen der Anthropolog. Gesellsch. von 
Berlin, January 19, 1889’, inclines to the opinion that the ornament was 
adjusted to the body in either way. In connection with this, Dr. Seler 
gives an exhaustive survey of the multitude of variegated armors, shields 
and head-dresses worn by the Mexican commanders and braves, both in 
war and at religious festivals. He can not refrain from giving his fair op- 
ponent the sound advice to abstain from introducing into the web of her 
interpretations the shaky element of “determinative signs”. In spite of the 
extensive studies which each of the contestants evidently made upon the 
subject, neither could have been aware of the existence of many sculptured 
busts and statues found in Copan and Mexico, which, in fact, exhibit the 
Vienna plumage-ornament just spoken of in all its special features. There 
it is not fastened behind the shoulders, but right over and across the head, 
just as asserted by Mrs. Nuttall. The execution of three colored plates in her 
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article is splendid; and Seler’s paper contains sixty-nine illustrations in 
black, which confer an accurate idea of the objects discussed. (Note by 
Professor Ph. J. J. Valentini.) 


Tue Country or THE OLtp Huaxtecs has been, in 1886, explored for its 
antiquities by Dr. Edward Seler. In Cortez’s time that district was more 
extensively cultivated than it is now, and a large number of ruined towns 
and cities are lying under the soil. Many so-called cues and cuecillos project 
above it; but the theory of the natives, that they contain graves, is not gener- 
ally verified. The whole valleys of Naranjos, of Gallinas, and parts of that 
of Rio Verde are full of such ruins. The decay of that country, now so 
desolate, probably began with the expedition which Cortez led against 
them. A large number of sculptures are now discovered, representing men 
and women with singular dresses and emblems. Seler considers the Hu- 
axtec civilization as considerably advanced, but entirely different from that 
of the Nahua and the Mayas (of Yucatan) and representing a somewhat 
lower degree of culture than the two latter ones. 


L. Apam’s Cutapangsc Lancuace —The Chiapanec was formerly spoken 
in several dialects and has its name from the Mexican State of Chiapas, 
where it is surviving in a limited district up to this day. At the time of 
the conquest and since then it never spread over a large territory, which 
accounts for the fact that the missionaries have left but little material for 
its study. Like the majority of the American nations, a part of this people 
migrated onward after segmentation from the main tribe, in the direction 
of the axis of the continent and settled as Chorotegans or Mangues in what 
is now called Nicaragua, western part. There the late Dr. Berendt found 
as their last remnants some old people, since deceased, who remembered 
enough of their language to show the close connection with the Chiapanec 
of Chiapas. Dr. Berendt’s list was published by Dr. D. Brinton, (American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia), and is partly re-produced by L. Adam. 
Berendt’s idea that the Mangue is the “mother tongue” of the Chiapanec of 
Chiapas isopposed by L. Adam, who refers to a passage of the historian Reme- 
sal, and mentions a division of the Mangues into three sections, which may 
have produced changes of dialect. The earlier publications upon the Chi- 
apanec being found to contain many unintelligible statements, Adam availed 
himself of two devotional manuscripts of Father Joan Nunez, preserved in 
the “Bibliotheque Nationale de France”, dated 1633, and threw some unex- 
pected light upon points that had remained obscure. The results of his 
studies were printed by Heelder, at Vienna, 1887, and bear the title: “La 
Langue Chiapaneque. Observations grammaticales, vocabulaire metho- 
dique, Textes inedits (of Nunez), Textes retablis par Lucien Adam” (pp- 
117). The language is quite vocalic, but has a tendency to nasalize certain 
consonants which begin syllables. Several peculiarities make the language 
a very interesting study to linguists. Thus all nouns have a non-possessive 
and two possessive forms; one of the latter always beginning with m- or 
n-, being applied to the noun when connected with one of the three persons 
of the possessive pronoun singular, and another referring to the three per- 
sons of the plural only. That the plural of the noun is not distinct from the 
singular in most instances, or that there isan exclusive and an inclusive plural 
in the first person we, are facts often observed elsewhere also. But that 
there are three genders in the noun is rather strange and uncommon. One 
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gender comprehends all living beings; and another, called ticao, all inani- 
mates, with the exception of some objects which belong to a third class or 
gender. This third gender comprehends some of the parts of the animal 
body, things of a round shape, the terms for river, mountain, tree, canoe, 
sky, moon, star, day, night, house. 


PortucursE Discoveries 1N CoLumsus’ Time.—In anticipation of the 
coming fourth centennial, memoirs and other articles referring to the dis- 
coveries of the great Genoese are abundantly forthcoming. Many of these 
are conceived in a scientific spirit and as a specimen of such may be pro- 
claimed the memoir of Prof. Philip J. J, Valentini, which was printed in 
’ the “Bulletin of the New York Geographical Society”. It has the title: 
The Portuguese in the Track of Columbus, 1493, and was issued in four consec- 
utive quarterly numbers running from December, 1888, to September, 1890, 
pp. 83, 8° with maps. The argument is the following: Immediately after 
the return of Columbus from his first voyage, Joam II, King of Portugal, 
secretly sent a squadron of four vessels to the islands seen by the discoverer. 
The commanders were ordered to push on in the direction of Columbus’ 
boasted “waterway to India”. Thus the captains reached the coast of Yu- 
catan and as a result of their explorations drew up a chart embodying their 
discoveries upon the three sides of that peninsula. The Portuguese crown 
kept these discoveries secret, and when Spaniards landed in Yucatan, 
in 1518, they believed that land had never been seen by white people be- 
fore. All these facts became known through later discoveries in the libra- 
ries and the publications consequent upon these. A map of 1501 was 
found at Modena, which contains the results of the Portuguese survey of 
the Yucatan coast, and has in the sixteenth century been the prototype of 
other maps made public in 1508 and 1520. Dr. Valentini devotes a special 
paragraph to the description and explanation of the twenty-two local 
names found on that map, two among them perpetuate the names of two 
Portuguese nobles; and two others, that of Coniello and Kimpech, repre- 
sent the Cozumello and Campeche of to-day. That the cartographer repre- 
sented the three sides of Yucatan as a continuous line is probably to be 
éxplained through the fact that his sheet of paper was too short in that 
special direction. Valentini’s article has been published with too many 
interruptions, and a reprint of the whole in pamphlet form would be greatly 
appreciated by scholars. 


Tae Anti LANGUAGE OF EasterN Peru, known to us up to this day only 
by three short vocabularies, has just been published in Paris in a form 
sufficient to give us an accurate idea of this idiom. Charles Leclerc, the 
late Indian bibliographer, found in Toledo, Spain, a manuscript composed 
early in the eighteenth century, which contains a grammar, a dictionary and 
some devotional texts of this language. The Anti or Campa tribe had been 
christianized at an early epoch by Spanish priests, but have now almost 
entirely relapsed into paganism. Anti is related to the Ma-ipure stock of 
languages. This fact is clearly shown by the comparative tables given by 
Lucien Adam, the editor of the manuscript, who from various other sources 
has gathered about 650 terms of this language, which appears to be highly 
polysynthetic in its inflections and derivations. The title of the book is: 
“ Arte de la lengua de los Indios Antis o Campas, varias preguntas, adver- 
tencias i doctrina cristiana con un vocabulario i una introduc cion 
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comparativa, por Lucien Adam.” Paris, Maisonneuve, 1890; 8to; pp. 118. 
The book forms No. XIII of the Maisonneuve’s “American Linguistic Li- 
brary,” and is for the larger part written in Spanish. 


Stone Impiements.—In 1885 and 1886 Dr. Hermann ten Kate undertook 
a journey of exploration to Surinam or Dutch Guiana, under the auspices 
of Prince Roland Bonaparte and others. We have mentioned this expedi- 
tion in Tuk AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for July, 1889, and are still expecting a 
circumstantial report of all his discoveries. The stone implements which 
he collected there are now in the museums of Leyden and Berlin, together 
with other articles of the same kind and country from other collections. 
Dr. ten Kate has furnished a description under the title: “On West Indian 
Stone Implements and Other Indian Relics,” in the “Bijdragen to de Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie;” 5th Volge IV, pp.8 A 
large number of the implements are figured from the fronts and sides in 
the eight plates accompanying the article, consisting of hatchets, chisels, 
fleshers and celts. 


Tue AvusLAND, an ethnographic and geographic weekly periodical pub- 
lished by J. G. Cotta & Co. in Stuttgart, and at present edited by W. Keil 
in Munich, has started upon its sixty-third year. Africa always occupies a 
prominent place in this as in other geographic magazines on account of the 
discoveries made there every month. But America is not neglected, and 
the Indians of North, Central and South America are frequently mentioned 
for their history, customs, mode of life and other peculiarities. In the latest 
numbers are contained: An article on the Greenland natives, by a mission- 
ary; on the Polar regions; through the southern parts of Mexico and 
through Central America; retrospective glances on American affairs; 
Schwatka on Northern Mexico. 


Romanic Jarcons.—Medley languages, having for their substratum or 
principal ingredient one of the Romanic languages, have been produced in 
considerable numbers by the negro race in several parts of the world. Pro- 
fessor Hugo Schuchardt, who has been investigating this recondite portion 
of linguistic science for over ten years past, is sending a new contribution 
taken from sources which would be otherwise inaccessible. In “Zeit- 
schrift fuer Romanische Philologie”, volume XIII, he has essays on “Creole 
Romanic dialects” embracing the following items (all written in German) 
“Contribution to the Negro-Portuguere of Ilha do Principe” (an island of the 
Gulf of Guinea, settled about 1500 A. D.), pp. 463-465 ;—“General notes on 
the Indo-Portuguese,” pp. 476-516: The Asiatic dialects mixed with 
Portuguese are subdivided by the author into four departments, as follows : 
Gauro- Portuguese, Dravido-Portuguese, Malayo-Portuguese and Chino- 
Portuguese. “The Indo-Portuguese of Mahe and Cannanore,” two dialects 
spoken in the area of the Dravidian family in the eastern parts of the Dek- 
han. All this is exemplified by facts, sentences and copious vocabularies. 

For the “Magyar Nyelveer” of 1889, Schuchardt has just written an inter- 
esting article of thirty-eight pages upon the study of the Romanic languages, 
with the title: “A Magyar nyelv Roman elemeihez.” 


Dr E. Vecxenstept’s folk-lore magazine, which has been discussed at 
length in our November issue, is pursuing its way on the high road of lit- 
erary success. On the title page the editor mentions forty-five collaborators 
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pe who are sending on material from all parts of Europe. The female sex is 

ping represented by one lady only, while in ourcountry the women are almost as 
busy as the men in transmitting folk-lore to posterity. The editor has 
begun the second volume with a serial of his own, “Aryan cosmogonies”, 
which promises to be long and instructive. A Russian contributor, Mr. 
von Davainis, also has a serial in which he discusses “Lithuanian Manners 
and Customs”, and another writer from the same country has composed an 
article: “Lithuanian Culture-Legends”. The eastern parts of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, which are either Slavic or largely mixed with Slavic ele- 
ments, are largely represented in the “Zeitschrift fuer Volkskunde;” there is 
an article on children’s games and incantations from Transylvania, tales and 
legends from the Armenians settled in the same province, legends from 
Westpreussen, Czechian legends, and so forth. The recent folk-lore litera- 
ture is carefully reviewed in special articles. 

















BOOK REVIEWS. 


T he Circular, Square and Octagonal Earth- Works of Ohio. By Cyrus Thomas. 

Ethnological Bureau, Washington, 1890. 

This little bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Ethnology, contains the 
description of a re-survey of the earth- works in Ohio, which is exceedingly 
valuable, and all the more so because it is issued by Dr. Cyrus Thomas. 
He himself speaks of unexpected results. “Our belief in the Indian origin 
of these works lei us to take this assertion cum grano salis (the assertion 
about perfect circles, etc). We were, therefore, surprised to find, after a 
careful survey, the close approximation toa true circle.” We might go into 
particulars to show how the specific works have turned out to be so much 
more perfect in their proportions than was anticipated, but will only say 
that the multiple of the surveyor’s chain was found in the radius of two 
circles—that at Newark and that at High Bank; the circles not varying from 
perfect circles but a very few feet—in one case only five feet and in another 
only twenty-six feet out of three thousand. These are astonishing results. 
In reference to the squares, the re-survey also proves that they were “nearly 
square” or approximating squares, and both the squares and the circles, in 
many cases agree closely with the re-survey. These results are such as to 
increase our confidence in the old survey. The authors, of course, made 
many mistakes, and some egregious ones, but the old exploration is so far 
confirmed by the new survey that it will undoubtedly continue to be the 
standard authority on the Ohio mounds. The Government Bureau has 
done a good service to science in thus going over an old field and candidly 
but carefully re-surveying it. 


The Problem of the Ohio Mounds. By Cyrus Thomas, Washington, 1890. 


The theory that the Ohio Mounds were built by the Cherokees is ad- 
vanced by Dr. Thomas. This pamphlet is in advocacy of that theory; the 
proofs are as follows: First, the historical evidence, that is, the testimony 
of the early explorers. Second, the evidence by the relics,—those of the 
Indians and Mound-builders being of the same grade. Third, the stone 
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graves were the work of the Delaware and Shawnees. Fourth, the Chero- 
kees built mounds, some of which resemble those of Ohio, especially in 
having hearths or firesides in them. Fifth, the identity of the Cherokees 
with the Alleghewi of tradition. Such is the theory. Opposite to this, 
however, we would place several facts: First, the square and circle have 
never been found in the Uherokee country. Second, the pipes of the Cher- 
okee country, while resembling those of Ohio, are, nevertheless, different ; 
duck pipes being found in that country and not in Ohio, and monitor pipes 
in Ohio and not in the Cherokee country. Third, the shell gorgets are 
rarely found in Ohio, but are common inthe Cherokee country. These show 
the system of symbolism to be different. Fourth, the villages of the Cher- 
okees are different from the Ohio villages. Fifth, the stone graves are 
found in Ohio, but the burials of the Cherokees are not to be recognized 
there. Sixth, the skulls of the two races are different, etc. These remarks 
are made, not in a criticising spirit, but to show that the Mound-builder 
problem is not settled. We are glad to see the discussion go on, and so 
welcome this essay. It is one of the most valuable which has been issued 
n that side. 


Fort Ancient: The Great Prehistoric Earth- Work of Warren County, Ohio. Com- 
piled from a Careful Survey, with an Account of its Mounds and Graves. 
By Warren K. Moorehead. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 1890. 


Fort Ancient is one of the largest and most interesting of the earth- 
works of Ohio. It is situated in the valley of the Little Miami, in the 
midst of the wildest scenery, and yet not remote from some of the most 
fertile and most productive farming country of Southern Ohio. Itis about 
forty miles northeast from Cincinnati, some twenty miles south of Miamis- 
ville, and about thirty miles southeast from Miamisburg, wnere the great 
mound called by that name is situated. It has been often visited by sur- 
veyors and archeologists, perhaps the first one to make a survey being Mr- 
John Locke, the first full description of it by Squier and Davis. 

Warren K. Moorehead has, with a number of young men, spent several 
weeks in exploring this work anew, and has published the results of his 
explorations in a book of 130 pages, with a topographical map and thirty- 
five full-page photographs. The map was drawn by C. Cowen,and the sur- 
veying done by Girard fowke and Clinton Cowen. The preface says that 
“The cbject is to set before the public in as brief and exact a manner as 
possible the prominent features'and the wonders in this ancient monument 
to human skilll, and to insist upon its purchase and preservation by some 
historical or scientific organization.” We are happy to call the attention 
of our readers to the book, both because of the enthusiasm of the young 
author and because of the desirability of the “object set before the public,” 
that is, the purchase and preservation of the fort. 

Mr. Moorehead does not claim to have made many new discoveries. The 
stone pavement near the east gate was discovered before he entered upon 
the survey. Stone graves have been found, however, in the hollow, some 
five hundred yards from the two mounds. Theterraces were examined and 
on them flint flakes and pottery fragments discovered. The author says 
they are artificial. A village site was discovered on the bank of the Miami 
below the fort, which, the author says, isa village of the people who built 
the structure. Thisis doubtful. Four feet of earth have accumulated since 
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the village was there. Pottery of a beautiful texture, imp!cn-ents of a bet- 
ter grade than those found at the two-foot level wereexhumed. Thesurface 
finds were from Mr. Ridge’s farm. The author mentions the collections at 
Waynesville and Lebanon, which contaim objects gathered at the fort. 
Among them are a number of copper axes, some fine effigy pipes, some rare 
discoidal stones. The collection at Lebanon contains five thousand speci- 
mens. Thousands of objects are in the hands of other private collectors, 
and a vast number have been carried away by travellers. No one knows 
what treasures this ancient work has produced, and no one knows even 


now what other treasures may be still hidden there. Every new explorer 
finds something to reward his efforts. There are stone graves on the ter- 
races on the east side of the fort, south of the isthmus. One thing we think 
has been established by late explorations. There was more than one tribe 
which occupied the region. The skull from a stone grave in the village site 
differs essentially from the skulis taken from the stone heaps. The stone 
graves have been assigned to the Shawnees, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Shawnees built the fort. There is an ancient cemetery in the 
fort, and the evidences are numerous that villages at different times were 
built and occupied within these walls. The author of this book takes 
— against the theory which has been advanced. that the old fort was 
uilt by a class of serpent worshipers, and that the effigy of the serpent was 
embodied in the wall near the gateway. The evidence is, however, that 
one class of mound-builders in Ohio were serpent worshipers. The great 
serpent in Adams County shows this. In our opinion the old fort was built 
by this class, and it seems very ‘likely that a connection between the fort 
and the serpent effigy will yetbe traced. This is a problem which the author 
does not discuss, as his work 1s merely a description of his own survey. 


Mountaineering in Colorado: The Peaks about Estes Park. By Frederick H. 

Chapin, Boston, 1889. 

This is a beautiful book and full of beautiful engravings. It is but a little 
volume, but a gem does not need to be large. Mr. Chapin belongs to the 
Appalachian Mountain Club and has spent several summers with his wife 
in the midst of Estes Park. He seemed to have been a great climber and 
proves also to be a very good writer. There are, to be sure, no rhapsodies, 
and yet when he speaks of looking off one hundred miles and then tells 
what he sees we can realize something of the grandeur of the view. The ice 
on the mountain is in the picture very much like ice, very blue or green ice. 
We congratulate the author on this book. There is a delicate dedication 
attthe beginning. 


Annual Report of the Canadian Institute, Session 1888-9: being Part of Appendix 

to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1889. 

The Archeological Report by David Boyle is quite complete. There is a 
mention of the meeting of the American Association and the visitor’s opin- 
ions. Next comes a description of various village sites, with illustrations. 
Then follows descriptions of the most important of the relics, with wood 


cuts to illustrate them. After this is a catalogue of the specimens in the 
museum, and his report concludes with a bibliography, or list of books in 
the library. The account of the relics will interest the readers. They are 
relics in stone, pottery, bone and copper, some of them quite rude in char- 
acter. The pipes and bird amulets are said to be very fine. The descrip- 
tion of these given by Mr. Doyle is quite clear and graphic. One can tell 
what the relics are from the description, without any figures to illustrate 
them. There are not many who can give so good a description. The testi- 
monies as to the value of the collection are given by Dr. Francis Parkman, 
Professor Putnam, Dr. Abbott, Rev. Mr. Beauchamp, Professor Morse, Mr. 
A. E. Douglass, and others. We are glad that they are doing such good 
work in the way of collections in Ontario. 








